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INSPIRED 


BIBLE 


Opposite PAGE: The Gutenberg Bible (circa 
1440) was the first book printed from movable 
type—a significant event in that the Bible 
thereby became available to the masses of peo- 
ple. Section photographed here is Job 16:12- 
18:18. Original in Free Library of Philadelphia. 


By DONALD C. MASTERS 


I WAS HAVING LUNCH with an old student of mine, 
now a professor in a theological college. He is 
one of the finest young men I| have encountered in 
a fairly lengthy teaching career: keen, zealous, 
sincere, honest and with a genuine concern for his 
fellow men. In Christian doctrine he combines 
sound ideas with some fallacy. Like so many of our 
best and ablest young minds he does not believe in 
the total inspiration of the Bible. 

We discussed the question of Biblical inspiration 
and I put forward the view “that the Bible is true, 
that the original documents of the Old and New 
Testaments in the Hebrew and Greek tongues were 
none other than the divinely-inspired and inerrant 
Word of God.” 

My friend was shocked, and said in a puzzled 
way, “But I don’t see how you as a historian can 
have such a belief.” 

I replied, “It is because I am a historian that I 
can’t believe anything else.” 

Afterward I thought over the historical evidence 
in support of my assertion. I became more than 
ever convinced of the tremendous achievements 
which belief in an inspired Bible made possible, and 
of the disastrous consequences which followed the 
rejection of the Scriptures. 

No historian of the modern world can deny the 
profound impact on history of men who believed 
in the total inspiration of the Scriptures. There will 
of course be wide differences of opinion on the 
value of this impact but the factual record is clear. 
Martin Luther, that great courageous leader of the 
German Reformation, derived his insight into Chris- 
tian doctrine from the Bible to which he had been 
introduced in the Library at the University of 
Erfurt in 1503. His entire career was based upon 
the principle of sola scriptura, “by the scripture 
alone.” 

Without the inspired Bible, Luther’s career would 
not have been possible. Without this premise he 
would never have had the courage to refute the 
weight of Roman Catholic tradition and dogma; for 
his only support was the Bible. If there had been 








any shadow of doubt that all parts of the Scrip- 
tures were equally inspired, “The just shall live by 
faith” could not have had authority in Luther’s own 
mind nor in that of his age. Without his tremen- 
dous challenge to the Roman Catholic Church the 
German Reformation and consequent salvation of 
millions would not have occurred. 

It is pertinent here to ask the question, “Was 
the work of Luther a work of God?” Clearly it was, 
as the friend whom I have mentioned would be the 
first to admit. One might further ask, “Would God 
use error as the basis of His work?” Clearly He 
would not. Only the Truth can make us free. 

John Calvin was equally firm in his belief in 
Holy Scripture. He insisted in his great work, the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion,' that “the full 
authority which they [the Scriptures] ought to pos- 
sess with the faithful is not recognized, unless they 
are believed to have come from heaven, as directly 
as if God had been heard giving utterance to them.” 
This was the foundation of the far-reaching move- 
ment which stemmed from Calvin. Switzerland, 
France, South Germany, the Netherlands, the 
British Isles and later the United States and Canada 
all felt its power. 

The same story could be told of all the other 
great leaders of Protestant revival: Ulrich Zwingli, 
John Knox, Hugh Latimer, Nicholas Ridley in the 
sixteenth century; John Wesley, George Whitefield, 
Charles Simeon and the other leaders of the evan- 
gelical revival in the eighteenth century; Charles 
Spurgeon, James Finney, Dwight L. Moody and 
other American evangelicals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and currently, of Billy Graham with his con- 
stant reiteration, “the Bible says.” All these men 
believed in the full inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Their power in preaching the gospel was a direct 
result of this belief. 

I have mentioned only the best-known Protestant 
Reformers; but the same assertion could be made in 
reference to a host of less well-known Christians 
such as Henry Venn (1725-1797), a leader of the 
Evangelical Revival in Great Britain, and his son, 
John (1759-1813). Both were rectors of Clapham 
in England. John was a central figure in the famous 
group of Anglican evangelicals which was _nick- 
named the Clapham sect. The group was largely 





responsible for the establishment of the Church 
Missionary Society and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and for the abolition of slavery. Such 
men as the Venns have made less impression than 
other religious leaders upon the historians because 
their sphere of activity was limited. Yet they led 
men to Christ and their cumulative influence upon 
the course of history was great. As in the case of 
the great Reformers their power was derived from 
the sure support of Holy Scripture. 

It is also demonstrable that refusal to accept the 
idea of an inspired Bible has exercised a shattering 
influence on the Christian Church, 

Abandonment of this belief was mainly the result 
of a century of higher criticism. The rise of higher 
criticism may be briefly traced. In its origins the 
movement was Continental: German, Dutch and 
French. Early in the nineteenth century it began 
to exercise some influence upon the Church in Great 
Britain and in the United States. About 1860, with 
the publication of a famous volume, Essays and 
Reviews, the movement gathered impetus; and even- 
tually the higher critics captured a large part of 
Biblical scholarship in Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada. 

The results of a century of higher criticism fol- 
lowed naturally from its basic premise. The critics 
rejected the idea of a single guiding intelligence 
giving plan and consistency to the whole Bible. In- 
stead they envisaged the Bible merely as a collec- 
tion of separate books written by very fallible 
human beings. They maintained that these books, 
although containing some material perhaps divinely 
inspired, included much that was of purely human 
origin. As a result the Bible, they asserted, con- 
tained many statements which were contradictory 
and inaccurate. It was a function of the higher 
critic to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Higher criticism was not the only factor which 
tended to destroy faith in the inspired Bible. The 
influence of the physical scientists, particularly the 
Darwinians, combined to bring about the same re- 
sult. 

The results of higher criticism and these allied 
forces soon became apparent. It was widely claimed 
that the “critical” approach to the Bible had simply 
produced a sounder, more reasonable, faith. From 
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the beginning such literary figures as Matthew 
Arnold began to woo the intellectuals away from 
orthodox Christianity and soon the influence of 
scepticism in high places began to filter down 
through English society. 

A significant social document was Thomas 
Hardy’s poem about the respectable burgher who, 
after reciting the findings of the higher critics, con- 
cluded comfortably: 

All churchgoing will I forswear 
And sit on Sundays in my chair, 
And read that moderate man, Voltaire. 

There were many “respectable burghers” in Eng- 
land and in North America in the late nineteenth 
century. Even evangelical divinity schools had felt 
the impact of the new ideas by the turn of the 
century. To cite an example familiar to the author, 
Wycliffe College in Toronto, a product of the second 
evangelical revival, had begun to struggle with the 
works of S. R. Driver, an early English higher 
critic, as early as 1900. However, orthodox con- 
servatism appeared to hold its own fairly well until 
about 1914. After World War 1 scepticism received 
a tremendous impetus. This was a trend destined 
to continue down to the present. 

Since the end of World War 1 there has been 
some reaction against the trend toward higher crit- 
icism. Many modern critics have rejected the ex- 
treme findings of the nineteenth century. Recent 
evidence of this reaction was provided in the Has- 
kell Lectures given at Oberlin University in 1949 
by G. E. Wright and Floyd F. Filson.? Yet even 
these moderates have adhered to the idea that the 
Bible is a fallible human document. This has had 
grave consequences. It has meant that for many the 
Bible has lost all authority other than the sanction 
of the individual reader’s opinion. “The just shall 
live by faith” has ceased, for such people, to have 
the tremendous power of divine assurance. It has 
become merely the personal opinion of St. Paul with 
whom Bernard Shaw, in his preface to Androcles 
and the Lion, chose to disagree. 

The decline of faith in the Bible has resulted 
in widespread ignorance of the Bible. Both these 
conditions have hampered the Church in its efforts 
to preach Christ. Modern society, particularly in 
the universities, has become full of people who know 
little about the Bible and who refuse to consider 
Christianity, alleging that it is based upon a dis- 
credited text and therefore upon spurious evidence. 
In large part this is the legacy of a century of 
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higher criticism. 

The moral effects of ignorance of the Old Testa- 
ment have been great. In the Old Testament the 
absolute, unswerving justice of God to all people 
is revealed. The Amorites were thrust out of the 
land for gross sin after having been given four 
hundred years to repent and turn from wickedness.’ 
The Jews, the Lord’s chosen, having behaved in the 
same manner, received the same punishment.* To- 
day there is little recognition of the fact that when 
the land is full of soothsayers, strange heathen 
cults and worship of the work of men’s hands, God 
will punish unless there is a turning to God from 
sin, because He is the same yesterday, today and 
forever. 


The loss of faith in an inspired Bible did not 
mean that those who lost this faith immediately be- 
came complete agnostics and worldlings. The proc- 
ess was more gradual than that. The next stage was 
the emergence of liberalism or ethical idealism. 
Ethical idealism was certainly not Christianity; 
at best it might be regarded as a Christian heresy. 
Its advocates salvaged from orthodox Christianity 
merely the Christian ethic. For example, at the 
University of Toronto, George Paxton Young, an 
ex-Presbyterian minister who had “lost his faith” 
became professor of philosophy in 1871. He was the 
great popular lecturer at the university and packed 
his classes with ardent followers by demonstrating 
that one could retain the Christian way of life while 
rejecting the “supernatural” aspects of Christianity. 
There were many such “ethical liberals” within the 
churches. They discarded the idea of man as a sin- 
ner and replaced it with the concept of man as a 
perfectible creature (following Darwin) through his 
own efforts. In the minds of many, Christ ceased to 
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WANG MING-TAO 


who fears God 


W asc Minc Tao was arrested about one o’clock 
on the morning of Monday, August 8th. On Sun- 
day, August 7, Mr. Wang had given his last mes- 
sage. It was entitled, “They in this manner be- 
trayed Jesus.” The Spirit of God made him under- 
stand the things that were coming to pass. His spirit 
would be faithful to Jesus, “even unto death.” So 
wrote a Christian student from Peking. 

Those who knew the faithful witness of God’s ser- 
vant were not surprised to receive this news and 
certainly it came as no surprise to Mr. Wang him- 
self. For months he had an emergency kit packed 
and ready for the time when the call to prison 
should come. 

For many years Mr. Wang has been pastor of an 
independent church in Peking. During the Second 
World War every effort was made to persuade him 
to join the Japanese-sponsored church organization 
and to include propaganda in his publication, the 
SpirRITUAL Foop QuARTERLY—but even though his 
life was in danger, he resolutely refused to com- 
promise. This clear witness continued throughout 
the Japanese occupation. 

Amid the universal rejoicing which followed the 
Japanese surrender, Mr. Wang clearly discerned the 
spiritual dangers that lay ahead and, preaching 
from the text, “They have healed also the hurt of 
my people slightly, saying Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace,” he called for national repentance. He 
was ever a preacher of righteousness and, by his 
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By DAVID H. ADENEY 


own upright life and outspoken denunciation of evil, 
rebuked sin, both in society and in the Church of 
the Living God. 

A three-day prayer conference in Mr. Wang’s 
church during the summer of 1946 prepared the 
way for an evangelical student witness which has 
continued up to the present time. Following the 
prayer conference the students arranged an evan- 
gelistic mission with Mr. Wang as the speaker. 
Those of us who were present remember the way in 
which the Spirit of God used his clear presentation 
of the gospel. His mastery of the Chinese ‘language 
is outstanding, and hundreds of students were grip- 
ped by the messages even though they would fre- 
quently last for as long as an hour and a half. Mr. 
Wang was a favorite speaker at China Inter-Var- 
sity conferences, and his quarterly magazine and 
books contributed much to the spiritual upbuilding 
of Christians throughout China. 

While Mr. Wang welcomed missionaries to his 
church, his work has never been connected with 
foreign missions and the Communists could never 
accuse him of being under imperialist influences or 
in the pay of imperialist agents. Throughout his 
ministry he has been an independent person. In 
Peking, which has been a center of Christian liber- 
alism, Mr. Wang has fearlessly rebuked those who 
have departed from Biblical Christianity. 

Under the People’s Government, Mr. Wang Ming 
Tao’s absolute refusal to compromise has naturally 
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brought him into conflict with leaders of the Com- 
munist-sponsored church. One of these is Mr. Wu 
Yao Tsong, a prominent YMCA leader who has al- 
ways been strongly opposed to the evangelical mes- 
sage. As the government-appointed commissioner 
for the church and a vice-president of the People’s 
Political Consultative Council, he exercises consid- 
erable influence. Since 1939 he is reported to have 
made thirteen trips to Europe and other places out- 
side of China. In 1950 he headed a group of church 
leaders who met in Peking with Mr. Chou En Lai, 
the Chinese Communist Premier, and since then he 
has been actively promoting the manifesto which 
makes the church a nationalized institution under 
Communist control. 

In the year following, when missionaries were be- 
ing rapidly withdrawn from China, Mr. Wu Yao 
Tsong supervised the launching of the “Oppose 
America Aid Korea Three Self Reform Movement 
of the Church of Christ in China.” At the same time 
“accusation meetings” were -being initiated in the 
churches throughout the land. Christians were 
forced to confess their own sins of imperialistic 
thinking and denounce both missionaries and any 
of their fellow Christians who were suspected of 
harboring imperialistic ideas. 

Mr. Wu Yao Tsong insisted that the missionaries 
had introduced “imperialist poison” into the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, into hymnology and into 
Christian theology. The preaching of the second 
coming of Christ and any reference to the darkness 
of present-day society was forbidden. Those who 
considered the essence of Christianity to be the 
social teaching of Jesus were quick to compare the 
widespread social and economic reforms of Com- 
munism with the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

A great deal of pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the churches with a view to making them 





channels for government propaganda. Love for one’s 
country and for one’s church are declared to be the 
same thing. The official church publications are 
largely devoted to the task of “purging the church 
from imperialism” and calling all Christians to unite 
under the “Chinese Christian Three Self Patriotic 
Movement.” Those who are not willing to cooperate 
with this movement are branded as reactionary and 
unpatriotic. 

An important conference of church leaders em- 
phasizing the theme, “Love Country, Love Church,” 
was held in the summer of 1954. A special delega- 
tion of bishops and prominent leaders tried to see 
Mr. Wang Ming Tao to urge him to come to the 
conference, but he refused to meet them. Just be- 
fore the conference, fourteen days of special meet- 
ings were held in Mr. Wang’s church, with about a 
thousand people filling the church and overflowing 
into the compound every day except one, when there 
was rain. At the end of August Mr. Wang revised 
and reprinted his book, Distinguishing Between the 
True and False Gospel. Shortly after this, serious 
political charges were levied against him but the 
popular reaction was so strong in his support that 
the case had to be dropped. 

After publishing a pamphlet entitled, Truth or 
Poison, which revealed that what was being de- 
nounced as poison was; in fact, any aspect of Bib- 
lical and evangelical truth which did not fit in with 
Marxist thought, Mr. Wang wrote in his quarterly: 


During these last two months my heart has 
been very happy. I sincerely believe Christ’s 
promise, “Blessed are ye when men shall revile 


you and persecute you and shall say all manner | 


of evil against you falsely for My sake. Rejoice 
and be exceedingly glad: for so persecuted they 
the prophets before you.” There are a great num- 
ber of Christians who are strong and fearless, 
who without concern for their lives bear witness 
to the Truth. People hearing this witness cannot 
be moved. I give glory to the God who alone 
performed the miracle. 

Throughout all the attacks upon him, Mr. Wang 
has courageously taken his stand upon the truth of 
the Word of God. Even when questioned by Com- 
munist investigators, he has frequently refused to 
answer in his own words, preferring to turn them 
to the words of Scripture. Inevitably, his uncom- 
promising attitude (based upon II Corinthians 6:14, 
“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers; for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
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unrighteousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness?”) has stirred up the wrath of un- 
spiritual leaders of the Communist-inspired church 
organizations. The July, 1955, issues of THe Winp 
OF HEAVEN and THE New Cuurcu (official organ 
of the New Church) contained pages of violent at- 
tacks upon Mr. Wang. 

At one point the Communists questioned Mr. 
Wang about his failure to display either a picture 
of Mao Tse-tung or a Communist flag in his church. 
In reply Mr. Wang asked his interrogator to ex- 
amine the walls of his church for nail prints. Under 
no regime—Japanese, Nationalist or Communist— 
had he displayed any flags or political propaganda; 
and further, if he had no picture of Jesus Christ in 
his church, should he have one of Mao Tse-tung? 

Mass meetings were held which lasted all day 
long, at which some speakers hurled scurrilous and 
absurd charges at him, while others ridiculed his 
belief in the authority of Scriptures and described 
him as a “fighter who is destroying the Three Self 
Patriotic Movement and hurting the Chinese peo- 
ple.” It all seemed strangely reminiscent of the 
charge brought against a Prisoner almost two thou- 
sand years ago, “And they began to accuse him, 
saying, We found this fellow perverting the nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that 
He Himself is Christ the King.” 

Strengthened by the support of those church 
members who are more concerned about currying 
favor with the government than pleasing God and 
honoring the Savior, the Communists were ready 
for action. Not only were Mr. and Mrs. Wang 
arrested, but also eighteen others, including their 
fellow-workers and some university student Chris- 
tian leaders. 


Undoubtedly, a fresh crisis is developing for 
evangelical Christians in China. “Now the time has 
come for us to strive to win the victor’s crown and 
to show whether or not we can stand firm. We in- 
vite you to pray earnestly for all the brethren and 
sisters in Christ.” “Our path now follows the path 
from Gethsemane to Calvary.” These quotations 
from recent letters show clearly that Christians 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ are being called 
upon to stand true to the faith, resisting every 
temptation to compromise with those who deny the 
truth of the Word of God. There is no persecution 
of the official church, but for those whose conscience 
demands that they “obey God rather than man,” the 
road may well lead from Gethsemane to Calvary. 


The fires of testing through which our brothers 
and sisters in China are passing may seem very far 
away; but let us not forget that we are members of 
the same body. “Whether one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it” (1 Corinthians 12:26). 
Now is the time for us to search our own hearts. 
Am I faithful to my Lord in the circumstances in 
which He has set me today? Recognizing my re- 
sponsibility to other members of the Household of 
God, am | faithful to them in prayer? Answers to 
these questions must be given to the risen Lord who 
says, “I know thy works and where thou dwellest, 
even where Satan’s seat is, and thou holdest fast my 
Name and hast not denied my faith” (Revelation 


2:13). END 


SourRCcES 

“In China Today,” by Leslie Lyall, Life of Faith, October 
6, 1955 

China Bulletin, October 24, 1955 

Newsletter from a Lutheran missionary, the Reverend 
Thomas I. Lee 
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“ALMIGHTY and eternal God, how fearful is this world as it bares its great 
teeth to eat one up. How weak my heart as it rests in Thee. My God, help 
me that I may resist the wisdom of this world. I plead with Thee to arise and 
work. This is Thy work and not mine. I have come here not for mine own 
benefit or of my own choice. I have no power over these rulers of the world. 
I would ask for myself to pass my days in happiness and peace but the affairs 
of this day are for Thy cause. Thy cause is just and righteous and is ever- 
lasting. Lord, Help me. Thou art faithful and unchanging. | am trusting no 
man now. Now I am ready, ready to give my life for Thy Truth. Though 
the world is filled with devils, though they burn me to ashes, yet is my life 
with Thee. To this end I have already received Thy Word as a sure pledge. 
AMEN.” —prayer from Martin Luther quoted by Wang Ming Tao, November, 
1951. 








One of the most serious contemporary social prob- 
lems in the United States and Canada is the in- 
creasing incidence of divorce—a problem which 
exists throughout the English-speaking world. In 
the wake of Princess Margaret’s recent decision, 
many are re-examining the Christian approach to 
marriage and divorce. 

What is the Christian standard? And what are 
its implications? 

Several months ago the ivF Graduates’ Fellowship 
of Australia held a forum in New South Wales on 
the subject, “A Christian View of Divorce.” 

Chairman of the forum was S. Barton Babbage, 
Ph.D., Th.D., Principal of Ridley Theological Col- 
lege and Dean of Melbourne. Participants included 
Justice Richardson of the N.S.W. Supreme Court; 
Mrs. Jean L. Hughes, Social Caseworker; and Don- 
ald W. B. Robinson, M.A., Senior Tutor at Moore 
Theological College. 

Following is a condensation from the transcript 
of the forum. Since Justice Richardson’s legal anal- 
ysis was limited to British origins and Australian 
law, this portion of the forum has been omitted. 


A CHRISTIAN SYMPOSIUM 














WHAT IS LOVE? 


by Dean S. Barton BABBAGE 


W. ARE ALL familiar with the disease of divorce; 
what of the prescription? And is there any pre- 
ventive? At this point a clear distinction must be 
made between the views of the ordinary pagan 
hedonist and the views of the committed Christian. 
The Christian is necessarily bound to the doctrine 
and discipline of Christ; the non-Christian is not so 
bound. This is not to suggest for a moment that 
the non-Christian is bound by no restraints either 
conventional or personal; it is merely to affirm that 
the Christian recognizes certain standards and con- 
cepts as obligatory and binding. 

Jesus Christ defined the purpose and meaning of 

marriage in the following terms: 
“But from the beginning of the creation God made 
them male and female. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife; 
and they twain shall be one flesh: so then they are 
no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

It is clear that for the Christian the two sexes 
are complementary the one to the other, and that, 
in the mystical union of marriage, they become “one 
flesh.” This is suggested by the popular phrase in 
which a man speaks of finding his “better half”: a 
phrase which implies that in the rich and reward- 
ing experience of marriage there is a profound 
sense of fulfillment and completion. 

Second, this saying of our Lord makes it clear 
that the marriage union is lifelong and exclusive. 
It is, rightly understood, both intimate and indis- 
soluble. 

This high and exalted concept of marriage as a 
lifelong union “for better, for worse; for richer, 
for poorer; in sickness and in health” until dis- 
solved by death, is in striking contrast to the views 
of those who regard the marriage promises as con- 
ditional or provisional. For such people the con- 
tinuance of the marriage estate becomes dependent 
upon such precarious factors as either compatibility 
or convenience. 
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Divorce is the dissolution of a duly celebrated 
marriage by judicial process. Marriage, in the eyes 
of the law, being a civil contract, the State recog- 
nizes certain grounds for the dissolution by civil 
processes. 

At this point, again, there is a plain and striking 
contrast between the secular view and the Christian 
view. For the non-Christian the grounds for divorce 
are a matter for legal enactment, and the so-called 
liberalization of the “grounds” are a matter for 
debate and discussion, the guiding principle being 
that of expediency. But for the Christian there are 
restraints imposed by God. 

It is well known that there are differences of 
interpretation among Christians over the grounds 
for divorce. All churches appeal for support to the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, and, despite differences 
of interpretation, they acknowledge that in Holy 
Scripture there are standards which are to be ac- 
cepted and not abrogated. 

Consequently the churches are not able to ap- 
proach the question of the remarriage of divorcees 
as an academic matter open to argument and de- 
bate. Instead they are bound by their understand- 
ing of the mind of Christ: for the churches are the 
servants of their Lord. They cannot contemplate the 
possibility of remarriage on any and every ground 
without disloyalty to the revealed will of God. The 
question of what “grounds,” if any, are permissible, 
is a matter for the theologians to answer, basing 
their answer upon the Bible. 

The contrast between the attitude of the Christian 
and the non-Christian, both to marriage and to di- 
vorce, is arresting. The difference, fundamentally, 
arises from a radically different concept of the 
meaning of the word “love.” Probably no word has 
suffered such prostitution and perversion as this 
word, a word on the one hand which has such sub- 
lime and sacred associations, and yet, on the other 
hand, has been degraded and debased. It is high 


time that this word was rescued from the sensualists 
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of Hollywood and rehabilitated and re-established. 

Let me illustrate. 

A man, greedy and gluttonous, says, “I love 
ketchup.” His love is shown by his consumption 
of the thing loved, but there comes a time when 
satisfaction brings satiation. When a man says “I 
love you” to the girl of his choice, is he using the 
word love in this same sense, and does he mean that 
he may tire of her and become “fed up”? It is 
clear that one who says he loves ketchup is really 
trying to say that he likes ketchup. 

Or again, a man lewd and licentious, says: “I 
love brunettes,” and his love is shown by eager 
conquest and passionate subjugation. When a man 
says “I love you” to the girl of his choice, is he 
using the word love in this same sense, and does he 
mean that his love is fickle and ephemeral, selfish 
and sensual? It is clear that the one who says he 
loves brunettes is really trying to say that he lusts 
after brunettes. 

On the one hand the word is used as a synonym 
for like, on the other hand as a synonym for lust; 
but for the majority of men it simply means a 
vague emotion and a romantic sentiment arising 
from admiration and attraction. 

What then is the Christian definition of love? 
The Christian recognizes that there are three dif- 
ferent levels of relationship, for which three dif- 
ferent words are used. The Greek words are eros, 
philia and agape. 

(1) Eros: The basic element is desire, a will to 
possess seeking satisfaction. It is called forth by 
the inherent worth of its object, and it desires to 
possess and enjoy its object. It seeks its object 
for its own satisfaction and self-fulfillment. 


There is this element of erotic love to be found 
in Christian marriage. It is associated most clearly 
with the sexual life, where it alternates between 
desire and fulfillment. Nevertheless erotic love does 
not diminish with the passing of sexual desire, 
since it is directed to the whole person of the be- 
loved, desire for whom is never extinguished in 
possession — since the beloved always remains de- 
sirable. 

(2) Philia: The basic element is friendship, the 
sharing of a true common life and of common 
interests. 

There is this element of sharing to be found in 
Christian marriage. It concerns the partnership of 
a man and a woman in all the daily joys and sor- 
rows, pleasures and pains, which are part and parcel 
of the business of life. 

(3) Agape: The basic element is altruism or 
unselfishness. It is the word used to describe 
Christ’s love for undeserving sinners, His love which 
was utterly self-forgetful, self-giving and sacrificial. 
This love is not elicited nor evoked by the desira- 
bility of the object loved; it shows itself by de- 
siring to help its object rather than by a desire to 
possess its object. 

This kind of love—unmerited and undeserved— 
is also to be found in Christian marriage, when the 
beloved becomes “one for whom Christ died,” and 
therefore one loved “for Christ’s sake.” There is not 
merely an increase of kindliness or benevolence; 
human standards are transcended, and the beloved 
is loved for his or her sake in the sight of God. 
Eros and philia are not superseded; they are con- 
trolled and enriched by a love which becomes deep- 
er and fuller. 


THE STANDARD OF GOD 


by DonaLp W. B. Rosinson 


A CHRISTIAN view of divorce must be based on the 
teaching of Christ and of the Scriptures. It may 
not be possible to solve all the problems connected 
with divorce by a simple appeal to Scripture; but 
unless we first find out the general teaching of 
Scripture, our whole approach is likely to be wrong. 

Mr. Robinson here considered the Old Testament 
teaching on divorce, especially Deuteronomy 24:1- 
4; 22:13-21 and passages in the Prophets. Space 
limitations prevent our including his conclusions, 


which were, however, harmonious with the New 
Testament teaching which follows. 

There are four passages in the Gospels in which 
our Lord Jesus Christ speaks about divorce. At once 
we see that he dealt with divorce not in a legal 
way or as an isolated subject, but in relation to 
the true nature of marriage. And the true nature 
of marriage as stated by Christ in these passages 
(Mark 10:1-12; Matthew 19:1, 2; 5:31, 32; Luke 
16:18) may be expressed in three assertions: 
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(1) Marriage is ordained by God and goes back 
to “the beginning of the creation” of man. 

(2) Marriage as ordained by God is the delib- 
erate union of two persons, male and female. Here 
Jesus surpasses the teaching of the law and the 
prophets and refers back to the first chapters of 
Genesis, where, in chapter 1, the unit of humanity 
is not an individual male or female, but a male and 
female in union; and where, in chapter 2, the bind- 
ing character of this intimacy is described. Thus 
the phrase which Jesus chose from the O.T. to de- 
scribe the true nature of marriage is the phrase 
“one flesh.” They are no longer two, but one flesh. 

In the teaching of Jesus, therefore, marriage is 
more than affinity of interest or mind or tempera- 
ment. It is more than an association for mutual 
assistance or friendship. It is a union of flesh 
which in Biblical thought is not merely a carnal 
union, but what we might call a psychical union or 
union of personality. Though based on physical 
intercourse, such a union is the coming together in- 
to one of the whole natural being or personality of 
two persons. A man loses his mere individuality 
and becomes an integrated whole with the wife to 
whom he cleaves and whom in some mysterious way 
he recognizes as part of himself—“bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh” (Genesis 2:23). 

(3) Marriage, being what it is, cannot be dis- 
solved by man. The mere separation of partners for 
a long or short period does not do away with the 
deep and pervasive association which has been es- 
tablished, however much it may hinder its proper 
expression or dry up its benefits. Even a formal 
divorce, which is a repudiation of the marriage 
covenant, does not do away with the psychical re- 
lationship, the unity of being, which marriage 
brought into existence. The New Testament con- 
sistently teaches that this relationship is only termi- 
nated by the death of one of the partners. 

In addition to these three assertions it should 
be added, as part of Jesus’ teaching, that though 
marriage is a normal and desirable experience for 
men and women, it is not an absolute necessity in 
this life. In Matthew 19:10-12 Jesus indicates that 
even apart from those who may be denied the pos- 
sibility of marriage by circumstances beyond their 
control, there are some for whom the demands of 
the Kingdom of God may override the normal 
course of getting married. But such persons, as 
Christ says, are exceptional. 

Now when we consider marriage on this level, 
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legal considerations are quite irrelevant. Where 
God’s absolute will is revealed, the actions of men 
and the hardness of their hearts are under judg- 
ment. Whatever measures we may take as members 
of society to control the unruly will and affections 
of sinful men, we do stand as sinful men wherever 
we transgress the perfect will of God in the matter 
of marriage. 

It is this that our Savior chiefly stressed in the 
four passages we have referred to. He was less con- 
cerned to answer the precise questions he was asked 
than to expose the sins which violate God’s ordi- 
nance of marriage. So, in addition to the general 
principles which He enunciated, He also set out 
some corollaries. Here are the first three: 

(1) He who puts away his wife and marries an- 
other, commits adultery against his wife (Mark). 

(2) She who puts away her husband (this was 
allowed by Roman but not by Jewish law) and 
marries another, commits adultery (Mark). 

(3) He who marries a woman put away from her 
husband commits adultery (Matthew and Luke). 

The meaning of these three corollaries is plain 
enough. A marriage following a divorce is, by 
God’s standard, adultery. Notice what this means. 
It means that you do not dissolve a marriage union 
in the eyes of God even when you repudiate your 
marriage vows and obtain a legal divorce. The re- 
lationship established by the “one flesh” union con- 
tinues in spite of a changed mental or emotional 
attitude on the part of one spouse to another. It is 
the entering into a “one flesh” union with some- 
body other than your first partner, divorce or no 
divorce, which is the effective transgression of the 
marriage already contracted. Therefore it is called 
adultery. Serious as the repudiation of marriage 
vows undoubtedly is, it does not affect the basic 
union between the partners as vitally as does the 
act of physical intercourse with another person. 

It is obvious that this teaching has little in com- 
mon with the modern sentimental view which holds 
that a marriage is already at an end when the 
partners cease to love one another. On the contrary, 
Jesus taught that long after “love” (in the senti- 
mental sense) has ceased to be felt, the marriage 
relationship persists and can be violated by adul- 
tery. Important as love may be for the well-being 
of a marriage, it is not, and seldom has been re- 
garded in any society as, either a prerequisite or 
a fundamental necessity. Love may exist without 
marriage, and marriage without love. The “one- 








flesh” union which constitutes marriage is not dis- 
sipated by mere aversion. 

‘We must now deal with the two further corollaries 
put forward by our Lord as recorded by St. Mat- 
thew. They are: 

(4) He who puts away his wife except on the 
grounds of unchastity, makes her an adulteress 
(Matthew 5:32). 

(5) He who puts away his wife, except for un- 
chastity, and marries another, commits adultery 
(Matthew 19:9). 

At this point Mr. Robinson gave the possible in- 
terpretations of these passages, especially consider- 
ing whether the innocent party in a divorce based 
upon adultery was free to re-marry. His conclusion 
is indicated in the summation which follows. 

To sum up, then, according to God’s standard: 

(1) Adultery is a sin, indeed the sin, which 
violates marriage. 

(2) A second marriage (while the other partner 
of the first marriage lives) is such a violation of 
marriage, and must be regarded as adultery. 

(3) When one partner of a marriage commits 
adultery, a separation of the partners may be allow- 
able, the responsibility resting on the innocent party 
to decide whether this is a desirable course, taking 





into account, among other things, the possibility 
that there may be good grounds for forgiveness. 

There are two opinions as to what courses are 
open to the innocent party who has decided that a 
separation is necessary. According to one interpre- 
tation of one of Christ’s sayings, this partner may 
contract another marriage even in the lifetime of 
his former spouse without becoming guilty of adul- 
tery himself. But according to the other interpre- 
tation of the same saying, no such freedom is al- 
lowed him by God’s standards. 

(4) If an unbeliever departs from a partner 
who is a believer, the believing partner is not under 
obligation, at any rate in a time of special stress 
and tension for the Christian church, to restrain 
the non-Christian partner from departing. 

(5) Even adultery does not necessarily dissolve 
a marriage. Repentance and forgiveness may re- 
store the relationship, although there are circum- 
stances in which a separation may be justified. But 
with one possible exception, the New Testament 
gives no hint that separation implies freedom to 
contract another marriage in accordance with God’s 
standards. That possible, but by no means certain, 
exception, is in the case of the innocent party who 
has divorced his or her spouse for adultery. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


by Mrs. Jean L. HucHEs 


Way do marriages break down? Why is the 
divorce rate assuming such extraordinary propor- 
tions? Is it right and good that divorce should be 
so prevalent in our community? 

Whether or not it is right is a question for the 
theologian; whether or not it is good is a question 
which I, as a social worker, can attempt to answer. 
I believe that in approving of divorce in this gen- 
eration, we are making it harder for future genera- 
tions to achieve a happily married state, and we 
are undermining the general stability and emotional 
welfare of those who come after us. We all know 
that the strongest influence upon any person’s de- 
velopment is his own early home life, and marriage 
counsellors have found again and again that failure 
in a parent’s marriage has predisposed to marital 
unhappiness for the child in his turn. Furthermore, 
I believe that the whole integrity of our nation de- 
pends very largely on the strength and solidarity of 


its home life. 

Now I feel that it is essential to be sympathetic 
in our approach to this question, because I know 
that great distress and frustration can be suffered 
by two people who are held together in an unsuc- 
cessful marriage. And I know that in a few cases 
separation may be the only solution. This seems to 
be so, for example, where there is severe and pro- 
gressive mental illness or where one party has un- 
dergone a severe personality change. But by and 
large, I believe that separation and particularly 
divorce should be avoided. 

We should do all in our power to stabilize mar- 
riages and to prevent the popular acceptance of 
divorce. This is not a futile or hopeless task. There 
are many ways in which individual marriages can 
be improved and there is much that can be done 
even on the purely human level. However, if we are 
also true believers in Jesus Christ, then we shall 
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have access to great spiritual help in smoothing the 
rough places in our own natures and in achieving 
harmony together. 

I propose to discuss here the causes of marriage 
breakdown, a program for strengthening marriages 
on a human level, and finally the help which is 
available to us from God. 

What are the main causes of marriage break- 
down? 

From the purely human point of view, the chief 
cause is personal immaturity. That is, a general 
childishness or self-centredness, a preoccupation 
with one’s own rights and privileges, an inability 
to be truly concerned about the happiness of the 
other person. Then another leading cause is insta- 
bility, a general restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
seeking for new interests and pleasures, an inability 
to settle down in one place with one person. Now 
all of us are immature and unstable to some extent, 
but where these personal qualities exist to a high 
degree, then marital unhappiness is likely to follow. 

Other causes of marriage failure are mental ill- 
ness, physical illness, sex ignorance and maladjust- 
ment, financial problems, poor housing and difficult 
relatives. It is interesting to note that at the Mar- 
riage Guidance Centre, with which I am connected, 
we find that external factors such as housing, fi- 
nance and relatives are rarely sufficient in them- 
selves to break up a marriage. Immaturity or in- 
stability or some other personal difficulty usually 
provides the necessary soil in which these outside 
influences may germinate. 

Can we map out some type of program for the 
general strengthening of marriages? What are the 
ways in which every marriage may be improved? 
What are the ways in which divorce may be 
avoided ? 

Divorce and marriage failure in general might 
be avoided in many cases if the permanence of mar- 
riage were more widely recognized and respected 
in the community. Divorce breeds divorce. Too 
frequently a couple entering marriage think silently, 
“T can always get a divorce if it doesn’t work out.” 
If the sanctity of marriage were more widely up- 
held, men and women would be more thoughtful be- 
fore deciding to marry, and would feel it a duty 
to hold the marriage together. We need, as a com- 
munity, to have the same fixed dogmatic recogni- 
tion of the sanctity of marriage that we have of 
the sanctity of human life. 

Second, we must consider this point: our whole 
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attitude to marriage has its roots in very early 
infancy, long before we even thought about mar- 
riage at all. The personal qualities necessary for a 
happy marriage — cheerfulness, trust, generosity, 
unselfishness—begin in the first two years of life. 
The person who has had a happy infancy and child- 
hood is the person who has had sufficient love and 
wise training from his own parents, and it is this 
person who develops the qualities which I have de- 
scribed. He does not harbor grudges or suffer feel- 
ings of insecurity. Instead, he grows up cheerful 
and generous, and able to trust those about him. 

Then too, marriage is influenced enormously by 
the person’s earliest ideas of marriage. If his parents 
have lived happily together, he will expect to do 
the same; if they are loving, loyal and considerate 
to each other, he will very likely act in the same 
way; if they speak of marriage as a serious perma- 
nent state, he also will tend to look on it as perma- 
nent. Thus the responsibility which rests with 
parents is very great. 

If we hope to bring about an important reduction 
in the divorce rate, we must see that our young 
people have some helpful education about marriage. 
All too few of them have any clear idea at all of 
the meaning of love and marriage. Too many 
people drift, or even rush, into marriage for reasons 
other than a deep, mature affection—perhaps they 
marry for security or for a new experience, or 
through a desire to escape from home, or because 
of physical attraction alone. 


We need to talk over with our sons and daughters 
the true meaning of marriage and love, the quali- 
ties to seek in a partner, and the responsibilities 
resting with both husband and wife. We need to see 
that our children have correct sex training. As a 
Christian group of people we need to take some 
action concerning the present, popular exaggeration 
of the importance of sex—an exaggeration which 
becomes almost an adoration, and which finds its 
expression in advertisements, films and more partic- 
ularly in the writings of our leading modern novel- 
ists. For this general education of the young for 
successful marriage, responsibility rests with all 
adults — with friends, teachers, neighbors, clergy 
and social organization. Christian marriage could 
well be discussed from the pulpit, and we all could 
be less frivolous in our approach to the subject. 

What, one may ask, are the qualities which bring 
success in marriage? The most significant quality 
of all is a true Christian faith, for the Spirit of 








God can bring harmony in a marriage even if the 
couple do not start off in the most satisfactory 
way. Next in importance is a true and deep affec- 
tion—an affection in which fondness, physical at- 
traction, admiration, common interests and common 
ideals all play a part. Then we need loyalty—in 
every sense—in thinking the best of the other per- 
son as well as in refraining from discussion of him 
or her with relatives and neighbors. There are many 
other qualities necessary, including complete trust, 
respect for the other person’s rights and feelings, 
personal security, courtesy, and a determination to 
make a success of marriage. 

What can two people do if they feel that their 
marital happiness is threatened? The golden rule, 
I believe, is to do nothing in haste. There are 
dificulties in most marriages, and it is when they 
occur that the positive qualities, such as respect 
and common interests and ideals, carry the couple 
through. When a difficulty arises it is important 
to see it in its true perspective, and to weigh it 
against the valuable aspects of the marriage. In 
many matters, disappointments and differences of 
opinion are best forgotten. 

It helps us all to realize that a certain amount 
of anger and resentment exists in most marriages. 
We all possess ambivalent feelings toward every 
person — that is, feelings of both like and dislike, 
love and anger — and we have them even toward 
those nearest and dearest to us. It is important to 
accept this fact and to avoid magnifying situations 
in which anger and frustration may occur. Partic- 
ularly important is it to avoid steps which will 
widen the breach. 

I have observed that, for most couples, one nasty 
quarrel makes future quarrels more likely, because 
it reduces the respect in which each has held the 
other. In any disagreement it is essential to keep 
a check on what is said. It is wise to avoid dis- 
cussing a controversial subject while feelings are 
running high or when one or both are tired. A com- 
promise can usually be found if the subject is dis- 
cussed later in a calm and frank manner. 

Every husband and wife is well advised to avoid 
telling other people about their minor difficulties; 
and we, who may be onlookers, should avoid well- 
meaning interference and advice because, on the 
whole, it consolidates a marriage for the couple to 
use their own resources to solve a problem. When 
the difficulty is especially severe, it helps to dis- 
cuss it with one properly qualified person; but even 





this should be done, if possible, with the full knowl- 
edge of the other party. 

Now, as I said earlier, a Christian faith helps 
tremendously in stabilizing a marriage. How is this 
so? 

By a Christian faith I mean a personal, sincere 
trust in Jesus Christ as Savior and God, and a de- 
termination so to live that pleasing Him is our 
chief concern. 

The important, essential feature of Christian con- 
version is that God gives His Holy Spirit to those 
who seek Him and decide to follow Christ. The 
Spirit comes to live within us and changes our 
natures. He it is who gives us the grace to overcome 
the faults and trying habits which exist in all of 
us. Thus when husband or wife knows that he is 
contributing to marriage failures by selfishness or 
pettiness or ill temper, he can pray for relief from 
these qualities and know that God will answer his 
prayer. As we all know, simply making up our 
minds to be different does not really help. We need 
outside help from God. 

Even in the beginning a Christian has an advan- 
tage. He can pray for guidance about his marriage 
and can ask whether God means him to marry and 
whether this is, in fact, the right person for him. 
Then as problems in adjusting seem to arise, both 
he and his partner are able to pray for tolerance 
and patience, and may talk over their differences 
of opinion in the light of Christ’s teaching and 
standards of behavior. 

Further, no man is able to tell what type of per- 
son he and his wife will be in 20 years’ time. We 
all change with the years. One person may mature 
with time, another may make no progress at all, a 
third may deteriorate, becoming dependent and self- 
ish. In a Christian husband and wife, the grace of 
God provides a common factor, and both grow in 
spiritual understanding. Christian couples do not 
seem to have the extreme incompatibilities which 
one sees in some other marriages: instead, the Holy 
Spirit smoothes away rough edges and provides a 
common influence, helping the couple to grow to- 
gether. The Holy Spirit brings integration to a 
marriage. 


A Christian man and woman have the example of 
Christ’s behavior, and wish to live in a way which 
honors Him. They have, too, a firm conviction that 
marriage is an estate ordained by God, and they 
take strong measures to remain together. They re- 
gard unpleasant conduct as sinful, and do their 
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best to avoid it, both by their own efforts and with 
the help of the Holy Spirit. From my observation 
and experience, it seems quite clear that the in- 
cidence of marital unhappiness is much lower 
among convinced Christian people. 

To conclude, then, the high incidence of divorce 
presents a social problem which should cause con- 
cern to thinking people. Experience shows that 
there are a few marriages where separation of the 
partners is inevitable. This separation may need 
to be for shorter or longer periods, but, as long as 


adequate provision is made for maintenance and 
custody, there seems no need, even in these cases, 
for a divorce to be considered. It should be pos- 
sible for our whole community to develop higher 
aims and ideals for marriage. It is possible for in- 
dividual marriages to be strengthened considerably 
by human means such as careful education and 
preparation. Even more important than this is the 


‘fact that special spiritual grace is available to 


people who acknowledge Christ as Lord and are led 
by the Holy Spirit. END 


CHRIST 


AND THE DAY'S WORK 


By WALTER R. HEARN, Ph.D. 


; = OTHER EVENING, while discussing various as- 
pects of the Christian life with a group of friends, 
I asked this question: “How conscious of the Lord 
should a Christian be as he goes about his daily 
business ? 

“For instance, I was concentrating on the experi- 
ments I was running today with all my might, and 
I had a hard enough time keeping things straight 
as it was. I admit I hardly thought of God or of 
spiritual things during the whole working day. Is 
it possible to be doing His will and to be guided by 
His Spirit without being conscious of Him? Am I 
missing the point if I don’t think of Him con- 
stantly ?” 

One of the fellows gave me a good answer. 

“Look,” he said, “there’s a good analogy be- 
tween divine love and human love which the Bible 
makes use of many times. You’re married, Walt, 
and I’m sure you love your wife with all your heart. 
Did you think of her all during the day, while you 
were doing your experiments? I'll bet you didn’t!” 

“You have me there!” I agreed. “In fact, if I’d 
thought about anything else than what I was doing, 
I'd have been pipetting into the wrong flask, or 
something else. O.K., so I made a couple of bubus, 
anyhow. I told you it was a tough day.” 
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“All right, here’s what I’m getting at,” he con- 
tinued. “When you were courting June, you prob- 
ably did go around thinking of her all day, and 
hardly waiting until you could see her again, and 
so on. But since you have been married all these 
years, your love has matured and grown deeper. 
Your work in the lab is certainly on her behalf, 
since you share one life together. And I’m sure you 
talk about it with her when you get home, so that 
she is ‘with you’ day by day, supporting what you 
are doing. This love relationship is different from 
the more romantic one of your courtship days, but 
it’s certainly just as real, probably even more satis- 
fying. Well, shouldn’t our love for the Lord Jesus 
mature in the same way, after we have ‘lived to- 
gether’ for many years?” 

I think he’s got a point there. Of course, every- 
one who’s been married very long realizes the need 
to keep “romance” alive in marriage. I think we 
need to keep our “spiritual romance” alive too, by 
our personal fellowship with Him and by getting 
into spiritual “adventures” which are exciting be- 
cause they involve other people. But we can surely 
love the Lord Jesus Christ without being conscious 
of being “in love” with Him every minute. We'd 
better, if we’re to get a day’s work done! END 
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ins MORE one reads his newspaper, listens to the 
news or looks about him, the more he sees the 
cruelty of man to his fellow men. This is true on an 
international level, and it is also true in personal 
relations. 

Causes may be varied, but a common denomina- 
tor in most of the instances is disregard of the 
sacredness of personality. Men seem to overlook 
the fact that other men are individuals with feelings 
similar to their own. 

For one to write on the sacredness of a psycho- 
logical entity when he is not even half-literate in the 
monographic literature dealing with it is little short 
of presumption. It seems better, therefore, to make 
this an essay written by an observer. 

Although there will be applications for all, the 
comments are directed chiefly to the Christian, by 
which I here mean one who has committed his life 
to Jesus Christ. 

We shall not here discuss the fifty definitions of 
personality which Prof. Gordon Allport of Harvard 
has discussed in his eminently respected Personality 
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(Henry Holt, 1937). Further, we shall not think of 
personality in the ancient sense of the mask (per- 
sona) which the actor wore in dramatic productions 
to characterize a certain type of person. Rather, 
we shall consider the term more in Kantian terms, 
as that quality within every man which makes him 
worth-while, aside from the uses to which he may 
be put by his fellow men. By “sacred” we shall 
mean that which deserves respect — that which 
should not be violated or mistreated by another. 
There are a number of reasons why the nature 
and life of another are not to be treated lightly. 
First (and the order is not significant), might 
be because of the uniqueness of each person. Emile 
Cailliet, in his new book, The Dawn of Personality 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1955), argues that according to 
genetics there is only about one chance in 300 tril- 
lion (three followed by fourteen zeroes) of one be- 
ing born exactly like another. This latter figure 
is almost assuredly greater than the number of 
people who have inhabited the earth since the ad- 
vent of Man. Each person is unique, and holds a 
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is personality sacred 


unique place in the world. No one else can exactly 
fill the same place. Every person, therefore, de- 
serves consideration on his own merits, for he is 
irreplaceable. 

One cannot usually be expended for another or 
for a group. Those who have served in the Armed 
Forces may recognize this as their underlying rea- 
soning, that the personality of the individual must 
be subordinated (or even swallowed up) for the 
good of the group. 

Second, the Scriptures allude to the sacredness 
of personality. When Jesus says that we are worth 
more than the sparrows upon which God is keeping 
His eye (Luke 12), we gain the impression that for 
some reason (incomprehensible to sinful man), God 
regards man as of some importance. In this in- 
stance we read that five sparrows were sold for two 
farthings and yet God was concerned with them. 
He notices so common an event as their death. Even 
more significantly, He numbers the hairs of our 
head. And if these are known, how much more is 
He concerned with our tears, our sorrows, ourselves. 
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Third, the Lord Jesus on no occasion ever re- 
garded another as one to be played with or to be 
simply enjoyed, feeling no sense of responsibility 
for him. Whether it was the Samaritan woman at 
the well, member of a despised race; or Judas the 
informer at the Last Supper; or Peter, who denied 
His Lord: He consistently treated the human per- 
sonality as inviolable. 

And we are commanded to esteem others better 
than ourselves (Philippians 2). This is so, probably 
because God can see their worth even when we 
cannot. What appears to us as one whom we can 
legitimately treat with scorn and harshness, He sees 
from an entirely different angle. He thus commands 
us to action, lest not seeing it, we count it of little 
significance, and hurt another. 

Who of us doesn’t think himself of some conse- 
quence? We feed, clothe and exercise our bodies, 
in addition to educating our minds, because they 
are pretty important to us. St. Paul urges us to 
expand the love we have for ourselves to include 
others. For not only is one important to himself, 
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but he also is important to others. For no man lives 
unto himself. In the Christian community, there- 
fore, when one is hurt it automatically affects others, 
for they indeed sorrow with him. 

The Christian simply cannot accept the attitude 
of the ancient Romans (he seldom would say this, 
though his actions would imply it), that one is not 
deserving of consideration (for he is not a “per- 
son”) unless he was born free, or more narrowly, 
“like me.” It was against such an attitude that the 
early Christians raised their voices (cp. Paul’s let- 
ter to Philemon). And we must do the same. 

These, then, are four reasons why the Christian 
should regard the rights and personality of others 
as of some consequence. 

But these concepts are too general and abstract. 
Let us tie them down to some specifics which relate 
to the Christian’s responsibility in this area. 

If another’s life is not to be toyed with, but 
is to be dealt with seriously, how does this affect 
the Christian? Let us examine in some detail a 
specific instance, one that is relevant to many of 
us, namely, dating. 

The Christian must ask himself when dating if he 
is willing to accept the responsibilities of what this 
friendship may lead to. If he is not, he should 


seriously consider breaking off the courtship im- 


mediately. Too often one person in a Christian 
friendship will give of himself until he finds that 
the great moment has come—he’s “in love”—only 
to discover that the other has wanted only the 
privileges of the friendship without being willing to 
accept the potential responsibilities which may arise 
out of it. Perhaps the girl all along has been ready 
to marry, but the man, although seeming to love 
her keenly, has not wanted to take the risk, or to 
sacrifice his independence. It may not have been 
because either lacked those essential qualities in a 
life partner which the other was looking for. Rather 
the one was simply fighting a losing battle from 
the outset—though she did not know it. It was 
virtually impossible for her to win him. 

This has important implications for the too-fre- 
quent situation in which a Christian dates a non- 
Christian. At the risk of belaboring the obvious, 
let me sketch a too-prevalent situation (as the author 
himself once rationalized). 


The Christian, with a big-hearted desire to share 
the joys of the Christian life with another, perhaps 
quite by chance meets a non-Christian. Somehow 
they are attracted to each other. They see the next 


play, hear the concert, or share some other campus 
activity. In the meanwhile she sees a chance to 
witness to him by continuing the friendship, and is 
perhaps even praising God for the opportunity 
(when He probably had nothing to do with it). The 
friendship continues. They often talk of the Chris- 
tian faith. They enjoy each other’s company. Af.- 
fection is shown and returned. After several months, 
the non-Christian discovers that something has hap- 
pened to him; he’s “in love.” He realizes there are 
basic differences—he realizes that he just can’t be- 
lieve what the Christian believes—but he still re- 
spects her beliefs. For his part he knows they can 
love each other and have a happy home, notwith- 
standing these differences. Finally, after telling her 
how he feels about her, he asks her to marry him. 
This places the Christian in a quandary. She knows 
as a Christian she cannot marry him. Yet she does 
care much for him. 

What to do? 

She does the only thing possible and breaks it 
off. The non-Christian fellow is crushed. Had she 
not responded to him? “How could a so-called 
Christian girl possibly be so indifferent to my feel- 
ings?” He becomes bitter and cynical, and is driven 
farther away from the Christian girl’s God than he 
was before. The reason: the Christian girl from 
the very outset was not willing—and Biblically she 
could not be—to accept the responsibilities which 
might result from this “innocent” friendship. A life 
has been toyed with, and a deep wound has been 
inflicted which may take years to heal. And what 
is more lamentable is when the one who breaks off 
the friendship believes or says (as did one Chris- 
tian), “He'll get over it in time.” 

The author knows of a number of situations simi- 
lar to the above. The impact of one such instance 
in which a Christian student hurt a girl was not 
brought home to him until a few years later whan 
God allowed the same thing to happen to him. Not 
till then did he begin to realize what he, years 
earlier, had done to another. But this shook him 
to his senses. 

“But,” someone objects, “do you mean that one 
must date only with the most serious intentions?” 
The answer would be no, if by “serious” you mean 
that marriage will result after a dozen dates. But 
I should answer yes if by “serious” you mean that 
you regard this other person’s life as one to be 
respected, and not to be toyed with. If we, on Bib- 


(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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"Proof in matters of religion cannot have the force of mathematical demon- 
stration. t illuminates the understanding, but does not compel acceptance; 
a 'margin of doubt always remains in which the wilful sceptic can entrench 
himself.' Further, Christian committal is the committal of the whole man... 
'not only an adherence of the intellect but a purification of the moral per- 
sonality. And the light of truth is not always welcome.' The man who is 
playing the fool will always be only too glad to say that there is no God." 
--comment on article by B. M. G. Reardon in Expository Times, Edinburgh, 
November, 1955. 


"To see in nature a vast abode of cosmic uniformity, ruling in our globe as 
in the farthest nebula, impersonal, purposeless, and seemingly with no con- 
cern for man, and at the same time to have a deep conviction that there is 
in it a Spiritual Presence who has meaning for us and with whom we can in 
some way hold communion--this is difficult indeed...The most vitsel human 
feelings are here opposed to what appear to be the necessary teachings of 
the sciences. 

"Let us not delude ourselves into an easy optimism that science must in- 
evitebly support religion or that there is no conflict now between them. 
Something too much of this there has long been with those who seek an easy 
faith, Man is a creature of both mind and spirit, and destined to be the 
battleground between them. He cannot abdicate the responsibilities which 
reason places on him, for they are what make him man. He will not sacri- 
fice the cleims of his spirit, for their authority comes from something deep- 
er still. He is thus bound to be the seat of a lifelong tension between 
these two contenders for his allegiance." --Edmund W. Sinnott, Botany Prof. 
at Yale, in Two Roads to Truth, Viking Press, 1953. 


There gre only two kinds of people in the world, according to Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, who know what they are after. "One, quite 
frankly, is the Communist. The other, equally frankly, is the convinced 
Christian." The rest? "Amiable nonentities," 


A greatly Sop see method of printing Oriental scripts by a photographic 
technique is being developed, and is likely to have far-reaching effects in 
literacy campaigns in many Asian countries. A machine for photo-composing 
the Devanagari script (written form of Hindi) makes it possible to reduce the 
700-1,000 characters to about 175. Another machine with a keyboard of 26 
characters has been developed for Chinese, making it possible to compose 

the written language about a hundred times faster than formerly by hand com 
position. --from UNESCO. 
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Concern over the increase in homosexuality in England recently led to the 
appointment of a commission to study the problem. In presenting its find- 
ings the commission, which included medical authorities, noted that all 
strata of British society are affected, including Parliament and the Church. 
--A recent British book is Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition 
by D. Sherwin Bailey (Longmans). Dr. Bailey tries to demolish the Sodom and 
Gomorrah "myths," considering the idea that whole towns could go homosexual 
untenable. Reason: homosexuality, according to the author, is not a tempta- 
tion or an epidemic, but an unfortunate psychological state. Another recent 
S.P.C.K. publication, Letter to a Homosexual by K. N. Ross, is similar in 
its reasoning. 


Meanwhile the problem of homosexuslity grows on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In one American town a number of men, including respected citizens, were in- 
dicted for contributing to the delinquency of a minor and for other crimes, 
while over 100 boys required psychiatric attention. 


"God geve them to dishonorable passions. Their women exchanged natural 
relations for unnatural, and the men likewise gave up naturel relations with 
women and were consumed with passion for one another, men committing shame- 
less acts with men and receiving in their own persons the due penslty for 
their error. And since they did not see fit to acknowledge God, God gave 
them up to a base mind and to improper conduct...Though they know God's de- 
cree that those who do such things deserve to die, they not only do them but 
approve those who practice them." --St, Paul, in Romans l. 


A cartoon in the New Yorker (November 19, 1955) has a bearded prophet stand- 
ing on the street beside a plush, luxury-model automobile salesroom, holding 
a sign: "It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven." From the doorway the pro- 
prietor suggests, "Why don't you go over to Third Avenue?" --This recalls 

a word by the late Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin to a class at Union Seminary in 
New York: "You can go over to the Bowery Mission and tell them they're sin- 
ners, but just try saying the same thing in Riverside Church." 


New York's Beacon Light Mission (incidentally, on Third Avenue) used to have 
e following poem painted in bold letters on its wall--a poem which always 
seemed out of place in that room where men received the gospel and then were 

bedded down for the night-- 
Angels from their realms on high 
Look down on us with wondering eye, 
That where we are but passing guests 
We build such strong and solid nests; 
But where we hope to dwell for aye, 
We scarce take heed one stone to lay. 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


The Hidden Highway (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 198) is 

in this writer's opinion one of the most moving books to come out of Mos- 
lem missions in recent years. The author, Miss Flora M. Davidson, saw over 
thirty years' service among the Pathan people on the Afghan frontier. Af- 
ghanistan itself is not open to missionaries, In her book, Miss Davidson 
quotes Isodor Lowenthal, a Jewish Christian, who almost a century ago hoped 
to carry the gospel to Afghanistan, but got no farther than Peshawar in the 
Northwest Province of India (now West Pakistan). Said Lowenthal: 


"Viewing the peculiar nature of this enterprise, it is im 
possible to resist the conviction how entirely the work is the work of the 
Lord, He must appoint the men for its; He must endue them with the needed 
qualifications; He must open the door. The peculiar nature of the difficul- 
ties seems to demand men of strong constitution, with minds not dried up 
with study, and spirits not evaporeted by high pressure...And, finally, to 
their love of souls and zeal for God they mst add an entire willingness to 
ley down their lives, for they will be surrounded by political fanatics, re- 
ligious zealots." 


The fascinating account of Miao-Chi, a Buddhist monk who 
became a convince stian, is given e November-December issue of 
World Dominion. Says the writer, H. F. Wickings: "The significance of 
Miso-Chi's conversion is that when a keen mind seeks to be honest with the 
data of life and religion it cannot remain content with myth and legend, 
however far these may captivate unthinking millions who love illogical 
mysteries...It says much for Miao-Chi's moral courage that once he had 
seen in the historical Jesus--living, saving, dying and conquering--all 
that Buddhism had to offer and yet much more, he could not rest until, step 
by step, he had progressed in faith at the cost of personal sufferings and 
the loss of numerous friendships and much personal prestige as religious 
leader and teacher, Truth drew him like a magnet." 


HIS cites the Christian Medical Society for its Brother- 
Physician League, League members are North American doctors and dentists, 
each of whom has "adopted" a missionary colleague so that he may be of 
practical help to the one who does not have immediate access to the latest 
information, supplies and equipment. Now in its seventh year, the B-PL 
has proved its worth and is growing. Most members send regular letters, in- 
cluding professional information, to their "brothers" on the field. Some 
have been able to send instruments, drug samples, medical journals and books, 
and equipment. 
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The Personel Touch: In the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society quarterly, an interesting and significant practice in the Near 
East is described. From Tripoli in North Africa to the Sea of Galilee, 
according to the unidentified writer, practically every mission hospital 
is designated by the name of the doctor who began the work. Thus the hos- 
pital and staff in Gaza are called "Sterling," even though Dr. Sterling 
died during World War I. 

Concludes the writer: "It is the personal touch that counts 
the name means more than any national designation...Nowadays, when in some 
minds 'missions' are connected with Western propaganda, it may be wiser to 
follow in nomenclature what has often been proved 'natural genius'...It is 
more reasonable for indigenous doctors to superintend or work in hospitals 
connected with a loved and honored name, than with a foreign national com 
munity (such as "American Hospital") however disinterested. The tradition 
anywhere should be studied and followed. There is much ‘in a name! especial- 
ly in the Orient." 


"That which distinguishes Christianity from all other reli- 
gions is not the teaching of Jesus, much of which can be matched elsewhere; 
nor even the human life of Jesus, unique as that was in all history; but 
Jesus Himself, the Christ, risen from the dead and alive forevermore; the 
Christ known and loved personelly by multitudes of His friends of all races 
end all down the centuries; not one who shows the way to Reality by teach- 
ing the truth and making known the secret of life, but One who is Himself 
the Way to God, because He is Himself both the Truth and the Life. "--Jack 
C. Winslow in Occasional Bulletin of Missionary Research Library, Vol. VI, 8. 


How important is knowing the language? "We have been told 
that the Chinese judge your maturity by the amount of langusge you have and 
use. If you are able to speak well in their language you are an adult to 
them, but if you have little language and cannot express yourself you appear 
as a baby to them in their thinking, regardless of any other ability or at- 
tainment you may possess,"--Lucille Symes Gracey, former NCF staff member 
in Canada, now with the China Inland Mission in Malaya. 


Professors and senior lecturers for sciences and engineering 


are being sought by Technion (Israel Institute of Technology) in Haifa. 

In addition to professional qualifications, applicants will be expected to 
"integrate themselves into the life of the country...to learn Hebrew and in 
due course to teach in Hebrew." For further details write to WORLD IN TRAN- 
SIT, His Magazine, 1) North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Monks at the Belgian Abbey of Maredsous, out of love for the 
Word of God, have taken the lead in setting the Bible into the hands of 
Belgians. In 1950 they published a new version which has had many editions. 
--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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IS PERSONALITY SACRED? 
(Continued from page 18) 

lical grounds, admit that the personality and life of 
another are sacred, we are compelled to treat him 
with the utmost consideration. The principle——so 
hard for each of us to learn—of regarding others 
better than oneself is what is important here. If 
one is not willing to marry the other, even if God 
should give him a love for the other, then he should 
plan to break off the courtship—and quickly. 

There are, it seems to me, three alternatives in 
this area. First, don’t date at all. For if one has 
basic prejudices against marriage and is unwilling 
to accept the consequences to which a friendship 
may lead, then he should not take the chance of 
ruining another’s life, even by innocent dating. 


But the fallacy of this is obvious. God has put 
within most of us a sexual drive which urges us to 
seek a heterosexual companionship. 

Second, one can say to his friend, by the third 
or fourth date, “I think it’s only fair to tell you 
that I have no intention of getting serious with 
you. I have no intention of considering marriage 
for three or four years yet. I enjoy your company, 
but that is as far as it can go.” But if this were 
done, not only would the other person feel the utter 
presumption of such a statement, but seldom does 
one date another with the specific object of falling 
in love. So this too may be ruled out. 

The only alternative remaining seems to be to 
admit to yourself that although you do not now 
love him (or her), you are willing and anxious to 
accept the potential responsibilities if they come. 
This, of course, does not mean that one must marry 
the other simply because a one-sided love has de- 
veloped. But it does mean that friendship demands 
honest respect of each one for the other. 

In conclusion, it may seem strange to some who 
anticipate marriage that there are persons who, 
having the chance, shun the responsibilities of it— 
wanting only its enjoyments and advantages, while 
afraid to shoulder its responsibilities. But such in- 
dividuals do exist. It is they who must carefully 
consider the above alternatives. 


Marriage, per se, should not be sought after by 
the Christian, for God is the one who must lead into 
this deepest of all human relationships. But if He 
seems to be directing two into a loving friendship, 
both should be willing to face the possibility, some 
time in the future, of marriage. END 
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HISTORY AND INSPIRED BIBLE 

(Continued from page 3) 
be the Son of God and became a great moral leader 
with an acute social conscience. He provided the 
example which men were to imitate. And the lib- 
erals thought that man had a fair chance of success. 

Yet ethical idealism, unsupported by the Bible, 
has been a broken reed so far as a good portion of 
mankind is concerned. Since the idealist had only 
his own say-so to support his ideals, he had no de- 
cisive answer for the person who preferred a dif- 
ferent philosophy and guide to action. 

Virtue for its own sake was unable to protect 
many people against a philosophy based upon the 
principle that whatever works is right. Ethical 
idealism was replaced over wide ranges of life in 
the modern age by agnosticism and pragmatism in 
various shapes and forms. 

It requires no lengthy argument here to establish 
the all-pervasive influence which the false gods of 
humanism have exerted on our schools and univer- 
sities, our churches and indeed over every aspect 
of life. Loss of faith in the Scriptures is not the 
only factor in the demoralization of modern life; 
yet it is basic and central in the process. 

This is no mere academic problem even for evan- 
gelicals. Today in some evangelical groups the 
truth of the Scriptures is being questioned. Mem- 
bers of these groups are frequently erratic in points 
of doctrine. We should always test their ideas, 
“whether they be of God.” Yet unless we believe 
in an inspired Bible we have no certain means of 
testing. Only the Scriptures can assure that sta- 
bility of faith and life which is essential among all 
evangelicals. 

The record then is clear. Where there has been 
faith in the Scriptures, Christianity has been strong, 
assured and expanding. When faith in the Scrip- 
tures has waned the Church has become morally 
and spiritually weak, unsure of itself and every- 
where in retreat. Let us not forget the witness of 
history. END 
FOOTNOTES 
1Book I, Chapter VII 
2G. Ernest Wright, The Old Testament against Its Environ- 
ment, London: S.C.M. Press Ltd. 1950; and Floyd V. 
Filson, The New Testament against Its Environment, Lon- 
don, S.C.M. Press Ltd. 1950. 
3Genesis 15:16 
4II Chronicles 33:9; Deuteronomy 28:63-65; Jeremiah 
11:1-8. 











THE CAREER WOMAN 


GOD 


= years ago His published an article, “If 
I Don’t Marry.” Among those who expressed their 
reactions was one who wondered if the author would 
still be happy if she were still single some years 
later. The answer is yes . . . for I am that author, 
now in my late thirties, still single, and with no 
current prospects of marriage. 

What’s more, my prospects will probably not im- 
prove with the passing years, and I am quite pre- 
pared to live out the rest of my days without the 
title of “Mrs.” Yet I am completely content. 

Can such an attitude be normal? Doesn’t every 
woman want a home of her own, a husband and 
children, above everything else? And if not, what’s 
to blame? Was there an unhappy love affair in her 
past, has she an unnatural dislike of men, a father- 
fixation, an unhealthy attitude toward sex, a too- 
aggressive or too-shy personality? Undoubtedly one 
or more of these reasons are factors in the situa- 
tions of many unmarried women. 

But suppose none of these reasons applies. Is it 
possible for a normal woman to live a happy, chaste, 
worth-while life, though not married? 

The answer to that depends on the woman. If she 
has been made to believe that marriage is the end 
of all existence, the answer is probably no. Al- 
though she may remain chaste to the end of her 
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days, she will go to her grave certain that life has 
cheated her of its best. If, on the other hand, she 
has spiritual resources along with emotional sta- 
bility, the answer is yes. 

From my own experience, I know that the single 
woman who is indwelt by Jesus Christ need not be 
frustrated or bitter. She may have moments of lone- 
liness or of longing, but basically she is content. 
For her the important question is not, “Will I ever 
be married?” but “What is God’s will for my life 
now ?” and then, “Do I want God’s will?” 

There are four common fallacies about God’s will 
for us that have to be recognized: that it is re- 
vealed all at once; that it concerns only the big 
things; that it is dificult to know; and that it is 
usually unpleasant. 

God’s will for our lives is not usually revealed 
all in one blinding flash. It is a progressive un- 
folding. God’s will for me now in the way of voca- 
tion or living arrangements or even marital status 
may be quite different from His will, say, five years 
from now. His basic purpose, that I may be more 
perfectly conformed to Him and that I may glorify 
Him with my life, has not changed. But He may 
from time to time indicate a change of circum- 
stances in order to teach me new spiritual lessons, 
or in order to give me spiritual fruit in some new 
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setting. 

God’s will concerns not only the big things—such 
as choice of vocation or a life-partner—but all 
the little things that go to make up life. A change 
of address, for instance, or the use of one’s time 
and money, or one’s relationships with family and 
associates. 

God delights to make His will known to us. But 
Satan tempts us to think that it is difficult to know 
God’s will, that we must struggle and strain and 
agonize for it. And then—when we have taken the 
next step in God’s plan —he slyly whispers that 
perhaps we have done the wrong thing, after all! 

If we listen to Satan’s voice, it is because we 
have forgotten that the Lord Jesus is the Great and 
Good Shepherd. He knows exactly how to lead us if 
we truly desire His will above everything else. He 
speaks to us through His Word, or in prayer, or 
through a fellow Christian; He shapes the circum- 
stances of our lives to make that next step perfectly 
plain; He knows how we will react in a given situa- 
tion. To obey whatever He asks and to trust Him 
with the results are the two keys that open to us a 
knowledge of God’s will. If we know how to use 
them, then we can say confidently at any time in 
our lives, “Where I am now, what I am doing now, 
is God’s will for me now.” 

God’s will is “good, and acceptable and perfect.” 
What a wonderful trio of adjectives! And how dif- 
ferent from the conception that God’s will is in- 
variably unpleasant, a distasteful medicine which 
will do us good. Nonsense! Think of love on the 
human level. It seeks the loved one’s highest good, 
at whatever cost to the lover. God’s love is so far 
beyond human love that it is as the light of a 
million suns over against one candle. Can God love 
us without seeking our highest good, our greatest 
happiness ? 

Of course, I could foolishly choose not to obey 
Him. But experience has taught me that joy and 
blessing are the fruits of obedience, while only 
heartache and disappointment result from disobedi- 
ence. I question whether the Christian has a right 
to suppose he can say “Not so, Lord” if he chooses. 

The Christian’s utter confidence in the “good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God” makes life not 
only tolerable, but also completely- happy for the 
unmarried woman (or, I am sure, man). 

So far, God has not sent someone to share my life 
in marriage. At the same time I have enjoyed some 
very enriching friendships with men—business as- 
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sociates, fellow Christians and others—but nothing 
that developed in the direction of marriage. I con- 
clude that marriage has not been in God’s plan for 
me thus far and may never be. 

Yet I am satisfied. In withholding marriage from 
me, the Lord has given me privileges which others 
might envy. The Lord has allowed me to use certain 
creative gifts in His service, and I know that their 
exercise would be greatly limited if I were a busy 
wife and mother. 

The Apostle Paul observed that the married 
woman’s time must be spent in serving her husband 
and family, while the unmarried woman may use 
her time without the cares of the home to serve the 
Lord. She may pour all the love and devotion that 
would normally be directed toward husband and 
children into her relationship with Jesus Christ, 
realizing that she has been set apart for Him in a 
unique way. 

Now I am acutely aware that the unmarried 
woman has to be on her guard against tendencies 
that seem inherent in the single state. Instead of 
becoming more and more Christ-centered, she may 
simply become more self-centered. With only her- 
self to think about, she may become utterly selfish 
and materialistic, spending her time and money on 
her appearance, her apartment, her car—as though 
these temporal things were all of life. I have seen 
this happen even to professing Christian women. 

Or she may become “hard-boiled,” with a cynical 
wit and complete absence of heart. Accustomed for 
so long to holding her emotions in check, she may 
eventually lose the ability to be sincere, sympa- 
thetic and warm-hearted. 

If she lives alone or moves in a narrow orbit, she 
may tend to become inflexible, moored in a rut, and 
at the very worst, eccentric. 

What can the single woman do to guard against 
these dangers? 


For one thing, she must be careful to maintain a 
very close relationship with her Lord. She, of all 
people, dares not let her Christian experience be- 
come stagnant. Her time with the Lord must be 
more than a mere routine performed in the sense of 
dutiful detachment with which she brushes her teeth. 
It must be a time of deep communion with Him 
who is truly at the center of her life. Some may 
protest that such an intense devotional life might 
just make a woman rather ethereal, perhaps even 
odd. This is a false notion. The only way it could 
have such an effect is if she should become more 





occupied with her devotion than with the Lord 
Himself. 

A woman who walks in ever closer fellowship 
with the Lord in her daily experience will become 
more and more like Him—hence more attractive in 
every way, more poised, more flexible, happier, 
wiser, more sympathetic, more hospitable, easier 
to get along with. The unmarried woman, lacking 
the cares of a husband, children, and the manage- 
ment of a busy home, usually has more time to give 
to uninterrupted Bible study and prayer. 

Then too, the unattached woman must keep busy. 
She is free for active public service in her church 
and other worth-while Christian organizations in a 
way the married woman is not. Let her be generous 
in the use of the gifts God has given her. Let her 
be grateful for the opportunity to serve and cheer- 
fully assume what responsibilities she can. One 
danger here is that the willing person may become 
so encumbered with duties that her own devotional 
life will suffer. But the woman who is walking in 
close fellowship with her Lord will learn to discover 
when He would have her say “yes” and when “no” 
to the increasing demands upon her time and 
energy. She should always be on the alert to make 
friends and seek occasion to be helpful to Christian 
and non-Christian alike. Perhaps she has gifts for 
soul-winning, for counseling, for working with 
children or young people or adults that God would 
have her develop and use for Him. 

If she keeps active so that her whole thought is 
for Christ and for others for His sake, she will 
have little time left over to think about herself and 
brood over the fact that she isn’t married. Life will 
be too full and interesting for her to sit around and 
mope over her loneliness. 

Unless she is living on the usually limited salary 
of the “full-time” Christian worker, she will prob- 
ably have a comfortable income. Instead of spend- 
ing it on a bigger car, a more lavish wardrobe, or 
more luxurious furnishings, let her invest all she 
possibly can in the Lord’s work. She will leave the 
fur coat, the 21-inch Tv set, and the expensive auto- 
mobile behind when she leaves this life. But the 
money: she has given to the Lord will be treasure 
laid up for her in heaven. 


The single woman must keep on the alert against 
certain characteristics that result from being alone 
too much—inflexibility, for example. Discipline is 
a good thing, but a hard-and-fast routine which can 
never be deviated from will make her “old-maid- 
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ish” and peculiar and hard to get along with. If 
the single woman can easily revise her plans to ac- 
commodate someone else, it’s a good indication that 
she has achieved career status gracefully. In my 
opinion, the single woman will be less likely to be- 
come “set in her ways” if she lives with others than 
if she lives all alone. I realize this isn’t always 
possible. Personally, however, I am grateful for 
the opportunity of sharing an apartment with three 
others. It helps to keep me flexible, able to adapt 
to other people and their ways of living. Then, if 
marriage should come later, the adjustment of liv- 
ing with someone else would be that much easier 
to make. 

The unattached woman usually becomes more and 
more independent. Accustomed to doing things for 
herself, she may come to the place where she can- 
not bear to let her friends do her a favor without 
feeling she must repay them in kind. This is an- 
other undesirable trait. The career woman is often 
a highly intelligent woman with a keen wit and a 
well-developed critical sense. She must be careful 
not to let her wit become caustic or unkind. If she 
is truly in close fellowship with the Lord, she will 
check her desire to be clever at another’s expense. 

The single woman is often pitied, and well-mean- 
ing relatives and friends may try to match her up 
with likely men. Her family can often be a real 
trial to the unmarried woman in this respect. (For 
some reason, the mother of an unmarried daughter 
often seems tempted to feel that her offspring is a 
social failure if she has not married by the time 
she is thirty, or else that she herself has somehow 
failed in the upbringing of her child.) At the same 
time, the daughter feels uneasy because she knows 
that her family would be happier with her, if she 
were married. To all relatives and friends who feel 
they must help the family spinster find a mate, may 
I give a word of advice: Don’t! If she truly be- 
longs to the Lord, you can count on Him to give 
her a content, well-rounded, interesting life, even if 
she never marries. In any case, if she is unmarried 
in the. will of the Lord, she will certainly be better 
off in every way than the girl who was so eager 
to be married that she didn’t bother to seek God’s 
will in the matter! 

In my own experience, God has given me joys 
and privileges that I never dreamed of having. Life 
is so full and so radiant with His blessing that I 
can honestly say that I am never bored or frustrated 
or bitter. I haven't time to be! END 
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most honored Suests 


This year 35,000 students from 127 different countries are studying in the United 
States. Still others are enrolled in Canadian universities. 

From Afghanistan to Yugoslavia alphabetically, the Fiji Islands to Italy geograph- 
ically, and Israel to Egypt politically, these students have come to spend from one 
to four years studying in North America. 

Ratio of men to women is 3.3 to one, with the Philippines sending the largest 
percentage (46%/,) of women, the Arab countries of Jordan, Iraq and Iran the 
smallest (7%, 9%, 10%). Median age level is in the early twenties, although the 
majority of Far Eastern and African students are-over 25. 

Nearly 30%, of the total number come from the Far East, 25°, are Latin Ameri- 
cans, 15°, are Europeans. It is important to note that these figures do not include 
displaced persons; instead, each is a citizen of a country other than the United 
States who intends to return to his own country after completing his study period 
here. 

Courses of study are as varied as countries of origin, running the university 
gamut of engineering (22°%,), humanities (22%/,), social sciences (15%/,), physical 
and natural sciences (12%/,) and other fields. Europeans and Latin Americans are 
more interested in the humanities; Middle Eastern and Far Eastern students in 
engineering. 

An additional 5,036 medical doctors from abroad are taking post-graduate train- 
ing in hospitals and medical schools throughout the country. 


(Statistics from International Institute of Education report, OpEN Doors) 
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Suest departs 


[The following article was submitted to His by a Japanese 
student, formerly at an American university, now studying 
in Germany before returning to Japan. 

No one who has had contact with international students 
can fail to be surprised at the facility with which they 
speak English—in almost every instance a second language. 
Their mastery of our language is surely beyond the mas- 
tery of such a language as Japanese by American students, 
professional people and missionaries in another part of 
the world. 

The Editor has refrained from rewriting several sections 
of the following article, believing that any corrections 
would lessen the impact, as well as the warmth and 
freshness of expression, of what Mr. Yuji Seki has written. 
—Ed.] 


7 THINK I will bring back my automatic phono- 
graph with me, but heavens! Difficult, because elec- 
tric cycles are different between America and 
Japan, so I don’t know what to do,” said one 
student. 

“Gee! I wish I could bring my car to home, but 
last week I found out that shipping cost over 300 
dollars and I cannot afford to do it,” another 
student murmured. 

This is a little chat between Japanese exchange 
students of University Washington at farewell party. 
Two days later George Kudo, friend of mine, came 


By YUJI SEKI 


to my room and told me, “Did you see the day be 
fore yesterday, everybody are so anxious for their 
souvenirs. They want to bring something very fan- 
tastic and attractive. But thank you, Yuji! You 
told me Jesus and brought me to church. I think 
I found the best of all.” 

Before, I did not realized how important work 
this is. I only brought him to church, without any 
special intention. Without any anxiety George Kudo 
can bring Jesus to Japan, because it never break up 
at anywhere or any time. Without any cost he can 
get most valuable souvenir, because blood of Jesus 
was paid it already. Everybody can get it, and 
everybody can keep it, even so. Nobody can take it 
away. Nobody can break it up. That is our Savior, 
Jesus. What a wonderful Message is this! 

After we prayed together I recognized how re- 
sponsible I am. I asked God’s will and His guidance. 
However, I wavered in my determination, because 
I studied biochemistry six years in the university 
already, and it does not help much to be student 
missionary. I tried to find out the best way to use 
my study. I asked myself the solution for this. 

“We cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard!” (Acts 4:20) How could I hesitate. 
Maybe I am wrong, but as far as my country is 
concerned, nobody else can do better evangelism 
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than native witness. Our difficult language makes 
one nervous quite easily, our old tradition and com- 
plicated custom produce many nonsenses and mis- 
understanding between foreign missionary and 
natives, which is rather silly. 

For instance, when the missionary goes to the 
village and tell the story of Jesus. They will answer 
him, “Well, you may believe your Western god, 
that all right, but I will worship our Japanese gods, 
because our ancestors did so. And that is the reason 
sir!” 

I feel sometime that today Christianity became 
little be Europeanized, even if was originated in 
Asia. By the way I never saw any Jewish person 
who has a fair hair like Jesus in the picture. It 
gives us queer feeling. 

Many thousands of foreign students coming to the 
States every year, and the Internationa! Institute 
of Education reported that many numbers of them 
became rather anti-American, when they go back 
their homeland, and we wonder why? There are 
many neon-signs shining on the Broadway, New 
York, or in Reno, Nevada. Certainly it’s very at- 
tractive and quite interesting to the foreigners. But 
the other hand many of us don’t like such secular 
culture. 

“How can I, except some man should guide me?” 
(Acts 8:31). I think this attitude of Philip gives 
us very good example and explanation for student 
mission work. Who want to take this responsibility ? 
Not Inter-Varsity nor any other committee can han- 
dle this problems. That’s you to tell them Jesus. 

“Silver and gold I have none, but such as I have 
I give to thee: in the Name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise and walk.” (Acts 3:6) During the 
vacation all the American students will go back 
their home, but not the foreign students. Why 
don’t you invite him to your family and praise the 
Lord together. Why don’t you -give him a real 
present (Jesus Christ) and have a prayer together. 

“They confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country. But now 
they desire a better country; that is an heavenly” 
(Hebrews 11:13-16). In a sense all of us are for- 
eign students from heaven to the earth. What do 
you learn and what is your souvenirs to bring back? 

You don’t need to be a great evangelist like 
Moody or Billy Graham. The Lord will answer you 
whatever you pray, God will guide you wherever 
you go. END 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


As A STUDENT: Get acquainted with one or two in- 
ternational students in your classes, dormitory, cafe- 
teria, or campus International Club. See the same 
student repeatedly. Do things together—like shop- 
ping, going to concerts and athletic events, etc. Take 
him home with you for week ends and holidays. 
After a real friendship has developed, invite him to 
your Bible study group. Give him as a gift a modern 
speech New Testament as well as one in his own 
language. 

As a homemaker: Some overseas students have 
never been in an American home. Open yours to 
someone. Contact can be established through the 
local IVCF chapter or staff member. Show your 
friend the things we take for granted: how we cook 
our food, heat our houses, wash our clothes, etc. 
Find out how things are done in his country. Make 
him feel like a member of the family. If you have a 
farm home, have a group of students visit for a week 
end or longer. (See “Christmas Windows on a Wider 
World?’ December Reader’s Digest.) Show them how 
you do things on the farm. Help them to fifiderstand 
rural life. 

As a member of a profession: Almost every pro- 
fession is represented among the nearly 40 thousand 
people studying in the United States. For example, 
five thousand doctors are doing post-graduate work 
here. Personal friendship with such colleagues is 
most rewarding. After initial contact, the discussion 
of professional problems cafi Serve as the spring- 
board for discussing the deeper problems of life’s 
meaning. 

In general: Whether you are a man or a woman, 
young or old, university graduate or not, you may 
do these things for overseas students: 

1. Establish personal contact with an international 
student; see the same person repeatedly. 

2. Do things with him rather than for him. 

3. Learn from him, 

4. As the deep things of life are discussed, share 
your experience of Jesus Christ. 

For further information and contacts, write the 
Secretary for Foreign Student Activities, Pau E. 
LITTLE. 





There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
in the shelter of the fold, 

but one was out on the hills away, 

far off from the gates of gold— 

away on the mountains wild and bare, 
away from the tender Shepherd's care. 


“Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and nine; 

are they not enough for Thee?”’ 

But the Shepherd made answer: ‘‘This of 
mine 

has wandered away from me, 

and although the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 

how deep were the waters crossed; 

nor how dark was the night that the Lord 
passed through 

ere He found His sheep that was lost. 

Out in the desert He heard its cry— 


sick and helpless, and ready to die. 


“Lord, whence are those blood-drops all the 
way 

that mark out the mountain's track?”’ 

“They were shed for one who had gone 
astray 

ere the Shepherd could bring him back.” 

“Lord, whence are Thy hands so rent and 
torn?”’ 

“They are pierced tonight by many a thorn.” 


But all through the mountains, thunder- 
riven, 

and up from the rocky steep, 

there arose a glad cry to the gate of 
heaven, 

“Rejoice! | have found my sheep!”’ 

And the angels echoed around the throne, 

‘Rejoice! for the Lord brings back His own!”’ 
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INinety and Nine 


By IRA D. SANKEY 


I. was in the year 1874 that the poem, “The 
Ninety and Nine,” was discovered, set to music, and 
sent out upon its world-wide mission. . Its discovery 
seemed as if by chance, but I cannot regard it other- 
wise than providential. 

Mr. [Dwight L.] Moody had just been conducting 
a series of meetings in Glasgow, and I had been 
assisting him in his work as director of the singing. 
We were at the railway station at Glasgow and 
about to take the train for Edinburgh, whither we 
were going upon an urgent invitation of ministers 
to hold three days of meetings there before going 
into the Highlands. We had held a three months’ 
series in Edinburgh just previous to our four 
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months’ campaign in Glasgow. 

As we were about to board the train I bought a 
weekly newspaper, for a penny. Being much fa- 
tigued by our incessant labors at Glasgow, and in- 
tending to begin work immediately upon our arrival 
at Edinburgh, we did not travel second- or third- 
class, as was our custom, but sought the seclusion 
and rest which a first-class railway carriage in Great 
Britain affords. In the hope of finding news from 
America I began perusing my lately purchased 
newspaper. This hope, however, was doomed to dis- 
appointment, as the only thing in its columns to re- 
mind an American of home and native land was a 


sermon by Henry Ward Beecher. 








ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Ira D. Sankey (1840-1908), composer of such 
gospel songs as Under His Wings, Beneath 
the Cross of Jesus, Hiding in Thee and other 
perennial favorites, is best remembered as 
Dwicut L. Moopy’s companion and _song- 
leader during most of his ministry in the 
United States and Great Britain. Sankey tells 
of his first meeting with Moody (during a 
YMCA convention at Indianapolis in 1870) in 
these words: 


“Moody’s first words to me, after my in- 
troduction, were, ‘Where are you from? Are 
you married? What is your business?’ 


“Upon telling him that I lived in Pennsyl- 
vania, was married, had two children, and 
was in the government employ, he said abrupt- 
ly, ‘You will have to give that up.’ 


“What for? I exclaimed. 


““To come to Chicago and help me in my 
work,’ was Moody’s answer.”’—And six months 
later Mr. Sankey was in Chicago, where he 
was associated with Mr. Moody until the lat- 
ter’s death 30 years later. 





I threw the paper down, but shortly before arriv- 
ing in Edinburgh I picked it up again with a view 
to reading the advertisements. While thus engaged 
my eyes fell upon a little piece of poetry in a corner 
of the paper. I carefully read it over, and at once 
made up my mind that this would make a great 
hymn for evangelistic work—if it had a tune. So 
impressed was | that I called Mr. Moody’s attention 
to it, and he asked me to read it to him. This I 
proceeded to do with all the vim and energy at my 
command. After I had finished I looked at my 
friend Moody to see what the effect had been, only 
to discover that he had not heard a word, so ab- 
sorbed was he in a letter which he had received 
from Chicago. My chagrin can be better imagined 
than described. Notwithstanding this experience, I 
cut out the poem and placed it in my musical scrap- 
book—which, by the way, has been the seedplot 
from which sprang many of the gospel songs that 
are now known throughout the world. 

At the noon meeting on the second day, held at 
the Free Assembly Hall, the subject presented by 
Mr. Moody and other speakers was “The Good 
Shepherd.” When Mr. Moody had finished speak- 





ing he called upon Dr. [Horatio] Bonar to say a few 
words. He spoke only a few minutes, but with great 
power, thrilling the immense audience by his fervid 
eloquence. At the conclusion of Dr. Bonar’s words 
Mr. Moody turned to me with the question, “Have 
you a solo appropriate for this subject, with which 
to close the service?” I had nothing suitable in 
mind, and was greatly troubled to know what to do. 
The Twenty-Third Psalm occurred to me, but this 
had been sung several times in the meeting. I knew 
that every Scot in the audience would join me if I 
sang that, so I could not possibly render this favor- 
ite Psalm as a solo. 

At this moment I seemed to hear a voice saying: 
“Sing the hymn you found on the train!” But I 
thought this impossible, as no music had ever been 
written for that hymn. Again the impression came 
strongly upon me that I must sing the beautiful and 
appropriate words I had found the day before, and 
placing the little newspaper slip on the organ in 
front of me, I lifted my heart in prayer, asking God 
to help me to sing that the people might hear and 
understand. Laying my hands upon the organ I 
struck the key of A flat, and began to sing. 

Note by note the tune was given, which has not 


been changed from that day to this. As the singing . 


ceased a great sigh seemed to go up from the meet- 
ing, and I knew that the song had reached the hearts 
of my Scotch audience. Mr. Moody was greatly 
moved. Leaving the pulpit, he came down to where 
I was seated. Leaning over the organ, he looked at 
the little newspaper slip from which the song had 
been sung, and with tears in his eyes said, “Sankey, 
where did you get that hymn? I never heard the 
like of it in my life.” 

I was also moved to tears and arose and replied, 
“Mr. Moody, that’s the hymn I read to you yester- 
day on the train, which you did not hear.” Then 
Mr. Moody raised his hand and pronounced the 
benediction and the meeting was closed. Thus “The 
Ninety and Nine” was born. 

A short time afterward I received, at Dundee, a 
letter from a lady who had been present at the meet- 
ing, thanking me for having sung her deceased sis- 
ter’s words. From correspondence that followed I 
learned that the author of the poem was Elizabeth 
C. Clephane, a resident of Melrose, Scotland, one of 
three sisters, all members of a refined Christian 
family. END 
(From My Lire ano Story oF tHe Gospet Hymns by Ira 
Sankey, Harper & Brothers) 
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BOOK REVIEW 





AMY CARMICHAEL 


THE SUBTITLE of this book is “The Story of a 
Lover and Her Beloved.” Normally such language 
seems in poor taste. But by the time this biography 
of the founder of the Dohnavur Fellowship in South 
India is finished the reader is prepared to say that 
no other title could be more accurate. 

The book of course is the story of the Mission as 
well as of a woman. It is therefore much occupied 
with the many problems faced in rescuing children 
from the temples of India. Yet, all is brought into 
the perspective of God’s work in the life of Amy 
Carmichael. 

The biographer, Bishop Frank Houghton, attrib- 
utes his right to tell her story to the fact that he was 
one of her “innermost inner sort” of friends. How- 
ever, this merely bears testimony to his real quali- 
fication. One who was so close to Amy Carmichael 
could only have been one who had something of the 
quality of spiritual life and appreciation which 
were hers. This is abundantly evident in the book. 
It is written with the delicacy of touch and the 
quick insight into God’s ways that have always been 
characteristics of Miss Carmichael’s own writings. 

To students and friends of Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship the book will also be invaluable 
for its vivid statements of principles of Christian 
fellowship and missionary advance which are also 
significant for student work on campuses here in 
North America. 

But when all these things have been said, the last 
impression of the book is perhaps best conveyed in 
the words of Daily Light for the evening of the day 
on which Amy Carmichael went Home. “It is writ- 
ten, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” Amy Car- 
michael was one who loved Him, and something of 
the richness of the promise is seen even in her 
earthly life, making the reader long that he too 
might be numbered among them that “love Him.” 
—reviewed by Wilber Sutherland. 


Amy CARMICHAEL OF DOHNAVUR, by Frank Houghton. 
London, S.P.C.K., 390 pp., $3.00. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SEVEN 

SEVENTY YEARS AGO all Britain was startled by the 
news that seven young men, of high social standing, 
some already famous through their athletic achieve- 
ments, were giving up everything to go to China 
as missionaries. The Cambridge Seven emerged at 
a time when all England, including Cambridge, had 
been stirred to the depths by the work of Dwight 
L. Moody (for an insight into those times, see 
“The Ninety and Nine” in this issue of His). 

In this book—which should be read by every 
young man and woman in 1vcF—the author gives a 
vivid picture of the influences at work in the lives 
of these seven young men, and shows how each was 
led to take this great step of renunciation and 
faith. Extracts from their diaries and other con- 
temporary records show their devotion to Christ, 
their intolerance of shoddy living in themselves 
and others, and their grasp of the urgent need for 
taking the gospel abroad. 

The message of the Cambridge Seven is as rele- 
vant to Christian students in the United States and 
Canada today as it was in late-nineteenth century 
England: “God does not deal with you until you 
are wholly given up to Him, and then He will tell 
you what He would have you do.” 

THe Camprince Seven, by J. C. Pollock. Toronto and 
Chicago, Inter-Varsity Press, 1955, 112 pp., $1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE WAY 

HERE is a month-long series of daily Bible readings, 
especially prepared for the new Christian. This 
booklet is excellent “follow-up” material, and when 
placed in the hands of the newly-converted person 
will help to get him established in the habit of 
daily Bible reading, and at the same time answer 
his initial questions about Christian faith and life. 
Licht on THE Way, by H. M. Carson. Chicago and 
Toronto. Inter-Varsity Press, 1955, 40 pp., 10¢, 100 for 
$8.50. 

The books reviewed above may be secured from 
your local bookstore. Canadian prices may differ. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

On the other hand we are repelled by that same 
feature as delineated by the contemporary French 
existentialist, Jean Paul Sartre. And we find the 
monster which he creates more than a little fright- 
ening: “Outside! Reject the world, which doesn’t 
want you. Do evil, and you will see how that will 
put you at ease.”—in Lucifer and the Lord. 

“Regard every event,” says the devilish St. Genet 
whom Sartre has created, “even if and especially 
when it is harmful, as if it were the product of your 
unconditioned will and a gratuitous gift which you 
have decided to make to yourself. Your principal 
motive should be the horror which your future ac- 
tion may inspire in others and in yourself. Act in 
such a manner that society treats you always as an 
object and as a means, and never as an end in itself 
or as a person.” 


“It is not good that the man should be alone,” 
was God’s initial observation after He created the 
first man. And so God made woman to be man’s 
companion. 

And while God may have called His servants in 
the Bible to a solitary life for brief periods of time 
(Elijah at the brook Cherith, Jacob in the wilder- 
ness, Paul in Arabia), this was not His usual pat- 
tern. 


Not that all were married, for many were not. 
But the solitary, withdrawn type of person seemed 
to be foreign to God’s plan and calling. Ivory tow- 
ers were unknown in the Bible (although stone dun- 
geons were not). 

Even John the Baptist—that rugged individualist 
who defied kings and knew the loneliness of stone 
dungeons and an executioner’s block—even he had 
the companionship of disciples during his ministry. 

And Jesus Christ was born into a family. Al- 
though He was the firstborn, He was not an only 
child according to the records, for He had half- 
brothers and -sisters (Matthew 12:46; 13:55, 56). 
His life was lived with others. Jesus Christ might 
have chosen to remain alone during His public min- 
istry, but instead He chose twelve other men as His 
close associates. Occasionally He went apart to be 
alone (during the temptation in the wilderness and 
in His early morning praying, for instance), but 
most of His life was spent in the company of others. 

One can sympathize with Kierkegaard’s desperate 
feeling of alone-ness, caused by Regina’s rejection 
of his courtship and the vacuum in the Danish 
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church. But as a Christian, one cannot forsake the 
clear teaching of the Bible, God’s Word, for Soren 
Kierkegaard’s painfully inward philosophy. 

Alone-ness in the Bible is an awful concomitant 
of divine judgment. Examples of this are among the 
most sobering stories in the Bible: Saul in that des- 
perate hour with the witch of Endor; terror-stricken 
Lot lying with his two daughters in the cave; Judas, 
overcome with his guilt, commiting suicide in that 
desolate place. But the most terrible example of 
separation from man and from God is that of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, suspended on Golgotha between 
heaven and earth, as He cried, “My God, My God, 
Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

But thereby He made it possible for men forever 
to be freed from their alone-ness—not by winning 
Regina, but by being reconciled to God. In the very 
loneliest human circumstance the reconciled man 
can say, “Thou art with me.” 

The second result of His reconciling work is to 
bring us into a family—His family, the Church— 
and thereby to remove our alone-ness on a human 
level. Fellowship with other Christians is God’s 
provision for the companionship need which God 
first recognized in man when he was yet perfect in 
Eden. 

Such a fellowship implies more—much more— 
than just sitting next to one another at Christian 
meetings. It implies concern, active concern, on the 
part of the strong for those who are weak, of those 
who have homes for those who live alone, of those 
who have much for those who have little, of the well 
for the sick, of the spiritually mature for the young 
and defeated. 

Nor does Christian love stay within the family, 
for if it is Christian love it will tend to spill over. 
And it will seek to bring others into the family, 
including the stranger. 


(An attractive detour beckons the Editor here— 
to point out that it was as a stranger in Berlin that 
the Dane Kierkegaard hammered out his contro- 
versial works, and that it was as a German living 
in a London garret that Karl Marx wrote Das Ka- 
pital. And it was an Indian in Africa, interested in 
Christianity but turned away from a “white” church 
—Mohandas K. Gandhi—who decided that the solu- 
tion to India’s problems was not to be found in 
Christianity. Be sure to read “America’s Most Hon- 
ored Guests” in this issue of His.) 

And what of the future? It is interesting to note 
that the Christian’s ultimate destiny is not alone- 
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ness, but eternal fellowship in a City—fellowship 
with God and with others in the Christian family 
(Revelation 21, 22). 

Not so for those who remain unreconciled to God, 
rejecting the provision which has been made 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. An ultimate and 
final alone-ness is described by Jude (v. 13) as their 
eternal destiny in the following awful words: “Wan- 
dering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness forever.” END 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

(Continued from back cover) 
classics department and sponsor of the IVCF chapter, 
served as M.C. 


Discussions were held in various fraternities, 
sororities and dorms at U. of North Dakota during 
the week November 14-17. This follow-up to last 
year’s 1VCF Evangelistic Team activities on the cam- 
pus proved helpful in several instances as a “second 
round.” 

All-school Thanksgiving services were held by the 
ivcF chapter at Western Michigan College in Kala- 
mazoo. 

A Chili Supper was given for international stu- 
dents at Iowa State College on November 19, with 
David Adeney, ivcF Missionary Secretary, as speak- 
er. This was one opportunity to form friendships. 

Graduates of Southeastern colleges and univer- 
sities gathered for the weekend December 2-4 at a 
mountain inn in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina to pray for 1vcF work in that region and 
to consider ways of strengthening and extending 
the student witness there, according to John Her- 
manson. 

Weekly missionary breakfasts are held by the 
U. of Wisconsin 1vcF group. Various homes and 
apartments in Madison and the vicinity have been 
opened for these breakfasts, where God’s purpose 
and viewpoint in foreign missions are considered. 
A prayer time for specific missionaries and fields is 
a part of the informal program each week. 

The third annual New Jersey Barn Party, organ- 
ized originally by Newark College of Engineering, 
was held last fall, according to Charles Hummel. 
Two hundred students attended. 

Christian graduate students meet the first Satur- 
day night of each month at the U. of Wisconsin 
home of Dr. John Alexander (geography depart- 
ment), faculty 1vcF sponsor. Jean Gross adds that 
Bible study, hymn singing, prayer and refreshments 
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(“if that’s a part of fellowship”) are included. 

A 15-minute program is held by the 1vcF group 
at Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls) regu- 
larly on the campus closed-circuit radio station. 
The program usually consists of reading from a 
modern translation of the New Testament, accord- 
ing to Ron Knudtsen. 

On Friday evenings last fall a series of five work- 
shops was held in New York City for graduate 
nurses interested in helping student NcF chapters in 
the metropolitan area. Topics studied included the 
philosophy of student work and place of prayer in 
student work; how to help a student in her personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ; the why and how of 
group Bible study; and witnessing as a nurse. Par- 
ticipating in the weekly meetings were Kay Schell, 
Harriet Marsh, Charles Hummel and Grace Wallace 
(instructor at N.Y.-Cornell Medical Center). Re- 
sults are already apparent in some of the NcF chap- 
ters. 

St. Luke’s Hospital ncF in Duluth (Minn.) pub- 
lishes a monthly mimeographed news sheet (The 
Christian Courier). This NcF chapter meets once 
each month for a speaker and social time with the 
U. of Minnesota (Duluth) and Superior State 1vcF 
chapters, and the Air Base Christian Fellowship. 
The St. Luke’s NcF sponsors two daily chapel serv- 
ices each morning at 6:15 and 7:15, as well as a 
Sunday afternoon Patients Chapel. Nurses bring 
patients for the service which lasts from 1 to 2 p.m. 
Patients are quite appreciative of these weekly 
services, at which speakers from various Duluth 
churches are presented. This active NcCF also par- 
ticipates in services at the Duluth rescue missions. 
Among the annual events for student nurses are a 
Sunday Breakfast for new students, a hamburger 
fry and a spring “breakfast on the rocks.” 

Campus News Items should be sent to the Editor 
by the 25th of each month, 


HIS PLACEMENT 


Christian Nurses, with exp. in Nurs. Ed., are 
urgently needed to train nurses in Iran. Write, 
giving qualifications and experience to His, Box 
F-1, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10. 

Secretary for mission field headquarters in North 
Africa. Write, giving qual. and exper. to His, Box 
F-2. 

Principal/director, qual. to teach, for Christian 
high school in Philippines. Ability to maintain 
discipline with love necessary. Write giving edu. 
background, other qual. and exper. to His, Box F-3. 
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HIS READERS 


MODERN ART 

Dear Sir: 
“Modern art . . . does have practical value, espe- 
cially as it has been developed in Scandinavian 
architecture for apartment houses, children’s homes, 
factories, bridges . . .”. (November, 1955). 

The author sees fit from this point to dismiss the 
“practical value” in order to discuss the “Christian 
problem.” Follows mumbo-jumbo about theology, 
philosophy, the NIGHTMARE, anti-Biblical drift, 
which has been preceded by other vagaries on Pi- 
casso, El Greco, the Acropolis and other theology. 

Within me there is some religious or social or 
moral sense that sees significance in the apartment 
house and children’s home. Rembrandt was an 
honest man but so is Frank Lloyd Wright and so 
may be the art student in the small Southern col- 
lege who puts a blob of pale yellow on a bronze 
pink field just because those colors are right for 
each other. 

Mr. Editor, it is a pity this article was printed 
in His, and under so pretentious a title it is a sin. 

MiLprep WHITE 
Fine Arts Dept. 
Asbury College, Kentucky 

—Pretentious title: “Modern Art: a Christian 
Critique.” Dr. Francis Schaeffer was not primarily 
writing on design or technics of expression in art, 
but the basic philosophy (or weltanschauung) 
which underlies the artist’s outward expression. 
For example, several years ago Frank Lloyd Wright 
(whose honesty was not questioned in the article) 
designed a chapel for Florida Southern College 
(Methodist). The artist carefully avoided any reli- 
gious symbolism of any kind in the chapel, a fact 
which is pointed out to campus visitors today.—Ed. 
RECRUITING 
Dear Sir: 

As’a friend of 1vF and one who found Christ 
through its ministry in Australia, I greatly appre- 
ciate the ministry of His. I know of at least one, 

and possibly two of my friends who are going into 
full time service for Christ in foreign lands in a 
professional way as a result of your magazine. 
A. Lya.u Lusn, Director 
The Garden Missionary Services 
Seattle, Washington 
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SERVICEMAN 

Dear Sir: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoy reading His. 
I’m glad you print articles on controversial issues 
and on subjects that are not always popular. This 
is good mental stimulation. Please continue with 
your scholarly level of articles. 

Don BEITER 
A.P.O. Germany 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
Dear Sir: 

I first contacted His at the home of an American 
missionary at which | stopped last year on my way 
down to the coast for a holiday. There were several 
copies lying on the table and in holiday mood | 
asked for a few to read while I lazed on the beach. 
It was a lucky day for me. 

Grace HUMAN 
Fouriesburg, South Africa 
Dear Sir: 

I keep the latest copies of His out on our coffee 
table and one day a retired school teacher dropped 
in, noticed the magazine, picked it up, remarking, 
“Now that looks like the most interesting magazine 
I’ve seen in a long time.”—And she took it home 
with her. 

(Mrs.) Wittiam C. MILLER 
Hamilton City, California. 
Dear Sir: 

I’m not the “letter to the editor” type, but the 
cover on the November issue (Rembrandt’s Mother) 
thrilled me to such an extent that I must show my 
appreciation to those responsible. 

I discovered His in college two or three years 
ago when I was in charge of sorting mail .. . I 
asked the subscriber for your address and began 
my subscription immediately. Since then my hus- 
band and | have been looking forward to its arrival 
each month. 

Not only do we appreciate the layout and art 
work, but we find your articles most stimulating. 
We Christians who are no longer in college—who 
are engrossed in the sometimes dreary routine of 
homemaking and wage earning — often need the 
spiritual lift that comes with each issue. 

KaTHRYN K. Kricks 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

MATTHEW 23:13-28 (1) List the reasons why Jesus pronounces “woes” on 
the scribes and Pharisees. Do I lead others in bondage to tradition and 
(2) Wy. 


16-22, Jesus seems to indicate all oaths are binding and no distinctions 


my convictions or to a personal relationship in Jesus Christ? 
give escape. Do I have this attitude in making promises to God and 
people? (3) Do I find it easier to do things rather than to love and 
truly trust Jesus Christ? Cp. Micah 6:8; I Samuel 15:22, 23. (4) Am 
I more concerned about what people see and think of me or what God sees? 
Cp. v. 28; 7:1-5; 12:33-35; I Samuel 16:7. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

MATTHEW 23:29-39 (1) Note the repeated use of “hypocrites” with the 
woes (vv. 13-30). Have I ever spoken as in v. 30 and yet rejected His 
messengers and Himself? We are more responsible today. Cp. John 14:10, 
16-21; Eph. 4:30; Col. 1:26, 27. Cp. v. 34 with II Chronicles 36:15, 16. 
(2) Oh what love our Lord has for His children! Why cannot He com- 
pletely express His love (v. 37)? Do I “will” to be submitted to Him? 
Cp. John 4:23. 
others whose lives are desolate without Him? Note the absolute necessity 
of God's judgment on those who reject Him (vv. 35, 38). Cp. John 3:36; 
3:72. 


(3) Have I in any measure experienced such concern for 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


MATTHEW 24:1-28 (1) What did the disciples know of Jesus as indicated 
(2) What did the Lord foresee would happen 
Jesus tells of the de- 


by their questions (v. 3)? 
between His life on earth and His return to us? 
struction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.) vv. 15-22, and differentiates from His 
coming vv. 23-28. Cp. Luke 21:20. (3) As a Christian what should char- 
acterize my attitude and activity (vv. 4, 6, 13, 14, 23)? Cp. II Timothy 
2:3; 3:12; Titus 2:12, 13. How does the principle of v. 12 apply today? 
Cp. I John 1:5-7. (4) What part do I have in the fulfillment of v. 14? 
Cp. 4:19. Whom shall I tell of Him today? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


MATTHEW 24:29-51 (1) Am I eagerly looking for Jesus’ return? Cp. wv. 
29-31; Acts 1:11. What should be my attitude (vv. 44, 46)? (2) Note how 
very faithful and unchanging our Lord and His Word are. Cp. wv. 34, 35; 
I Peter 1:3-11; 24, 25; Heb. 13:8. Jesus indicates His confidence in the 
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the ten synonymns for the will of God as you can find, e.g., law, com- 


mandments, etc. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

PSALM 119:1-24 (1) This Psalm describes the life of a person who lives 
according to the law of the Lord. Put in your own words four charac- 
teristics of this life given in vv. 2, 3. (2) Observe the great desire of 
the Psalmist after God Himself (vv. 2b, 10). St. Augustine has said, “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our souls are restless until they find their 


, 


rest in Thee.” Is this true of your own life? Or are you seeking God 


mainly for His gifts and blessing? (3) How are you to keep from sinning 
against God (vv. 9, 11)? In view of v. 11, memorize one verse from this 


section most meaningful to you. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

PSALM 119:25-48 (1) Each day read through the three sections entirely be- 
fore answering any of the questions. (2): Notice the Psalmist’s frequent 
use of the words way, path, walk. Find all the verses in today’s passage 
which contain these three words. Write down the characteristics of this 


kind of life. 
are you earnestly seeking God’s will for your life? Think specifically 


(3) Examine your own life in this life. To what extent 
of the day ahead and pray that God may cause you to walk in His path 


from hour to hour. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


PSALM 119:49-72 (1) In our daily life we use words to express our ideas. 
Words are the primary means of communication between men. God also 
communicates His ideas to us through words (vv. 49, 50, 57, 58, 65, 67). 
What effects does the Word of God have in the life of the Psalmist? (2) 
God’s most complete expression has come in Jesus Christ, the Living 
Word of God. Read Hebrews 1:4 and then John 1:1-5, 14. Put in your 
own words what it means to you today that God has come in Jesus Christ. 


Spend time in prayer thanking God for His Gift. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

PSALM 119:73-96 (1) In wv. 73-88 the writer deals with the problem of 
pain and suffering—not in an academic manner, but out of his own ex- 
perience. Although the immediate cause of trouble may be people around 
us (vv. 84-87), from whose hand does any trial ultimately come (v. 75) ? 
(2) Read Romans 8:28. Is there any difficulty in your life? Do you 
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<q Massena 


did Jesus appreciate the woman’s gift and action? Contrast her attitude 
(3) How 


would you liken the ointment to that which is precious to you, yet if 


with that of the religious leaders; with that of the’ disciples. 


given to Jesus Christ may cause misunderstanding of parents or friends? 
life? Cp. Romans 12:1, 2; Matthew 


education? money? time? career? 


6:19-21. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


MATTHEW 26:14-25 (1) What was Judas’ greatest concern? How did he 
show this by his life? Note the hypocrisy (vv. 16, 25). People are still 
willing to do many things “for a price.’ Cp. v. 24; 16:26. Am I aware 
of God’s knowledge of me and my attitudes? See I Samuel 2:3. (2) “My 
time is at hand.” Cp. wv. 18, 45; John 7:6, 8, 30; 13:1; 17:1. Jesus was 
fully aware of His purpose in coming to earth. Cp. 20:28. His death 
fulfilled that of which the feast was a shadow. (3) Jesus counted on 
the obedience of His disciples for the completion of His plan (vy. 19). 


What has He appointed for me? Cp. John 15:4-17. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13 f 


MATTHEW 26:26-35 (1) In the Passover feast, the head of the Jewish 
household would take bread and pass the cup, in remembrance of their 
experience in Egypt. Of what significance are our Lord’s words (vv. 26, 
28)? Cp. Jer. 31:31; Heb. 9:11-15. (2) Jesus’ death was not that of 
a “martyr for his cause.” Cp. v. 28; Heb. 9:22; 10:10. Have I accepted 
what He did for me? Cp. I Cor. 11:23-29. (3) Cp. v. 31, with Zech. 13:7. 
Note the contrast between Jesus’ knowledge of what the disciples would 
do and their own promises. Have I made such bold claims to God? Cp. 
Isa. 64:6; Psalm 139:23, 24; Proverbs 3:5, 6. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


MATTHEW 26:36-46 (1) What was the main point of Jesus’ prayer (vv. 39, 
42,44)? Am I willing to be as honest and persistent in being made ready 
for His will? See Hebrews 5:5-9; Luke 9:23. 


to Jesus’ command (vy. 41a)? Do I concentrate on Him and His desires, or 


(2) What is my response 


yield to the flesh? Temptations are not always to evil, but often simply 
not to obey His will fully. What do I do with this temptation? Cp. I Cor. 
10:13; James 4:7; Psalm 37:3-7; Hebrews 4:14-16. (3) V. 46 shows His 
real obedience in action. Having submitted to Christ, do I go forth willing 
for whatever is to come? Cp. Acts 20:22-24. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
MATTHEW 26:47-56 


response and that of the one in v. 51. 
Judas betray Jesus (v. 49)? 
Master and then really turning against Him in my own life? Cp. Luke 
6:46; James 1:22. 
more readily respond as the one in v. 51? Cp. 5:17, 39; Romans 8:3, 4; 


(1) Cp. wy. 56, 31, 35. Note the contrast in Jesus’ 
(2) With what hypocrisy did 
Do I find myself guilty of calling Jesus 


(3) Am I willing to follow Jesus’ example or do I 


12:17. By the grace of God may we more consistently fulfill His standard. 
See II Cor. 3:18; Romans 8:29. (4) Do I seek escape from difficulty or 
draw on the resources He gives in it? See John 15:18-21; 17:15-18; II 
Cor. 9:8. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


MATTHEW 26:57-75 (1) Contrast the thoughts and actions of the disciples 
and chief priests (vv. 57, 58, 65ff). Note Jesus’ attitude of confidence 
in His authority and future position (vv. 63, 64). (2) What was the 
“false” witness (v. 61)? Cp. 2:19, 21. (3) Why was it necessary for Jesus 
to take such punishment? Cp. Isa. 53:6-9. What gratitude have I shown? 
(4) Meditate on Jesus’ willingness to suffer for Peter and Peter’s reluctance 
to admit any relationship to Him. See Heb. 7:25-27. Am I following afar 
off, or eager to tell others I know Him? See I Cor. 9:16: II Timothy 3:12. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
MATTHEW 27:1-14 (1) Contrast the repentance of Peter with Judas (vv. 
3-5; 26:75). True repentance leads to surrender to Christ, not suicide. 
Though Judas repented, he could not undo the results of sin. Cp. Gal. 
6:6, 7; Romans 6:23a; Luke 13:3. Have I experienced true repentance in 
relation to my sin? See Isa. 1:18; II Cor. 7:10, 11. (2) Even the use 
of the money obtained from betrayal was fulfilling prophecy. Cp. Zech. 
11:12, 13. Note the hypocrisy of the chief priests (vv. 4, 6). Have I 


tried to escape blame in some wrong of which I’ve been a part? 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
MATTHEW 27:15-31 (1) Why had the Jews delivered Jesus to Pilate? What 


sort of person was he? innocent (v. 24)? Why did he make the decision 
he did? Cp. v. 25 with Deut. 19:10. (2) Meditate on the trial given 
Jesus as to accusations, punishment, etc. Why did He go through with 
all this? Cp. Isa. 53:3-9. Meditate on the words of the hymn, “Man of 


Sorrows.” What is my answer to v. 22? Do I see His death as substitution 
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ALONE-NESS 


Oden CHILDREN have a game called “Mr. Potato 
Head” which consists of a featureless face and 
a plentiful supply of detached features: eyes, ears, 
noses, mouths, as well as eyeglasses, mustaches and 
beards in great variety. By combining different fea- 
tures on Mr. Potato Head’s face the child can create 
any number of individuals—or monsters. 

The word “existential” is something like Mr. 
Potato Head, a faceless word which may be given 
features attractive or repulsive. By combining cer- 
tain elements it may even be turned into a monster. 

One unfortunate result of this Potato Head anon- 
ymity is that any critic of philosophical or theolog- 
ical existentialism is in a vulnerable position — 
“Why existentialism isn’t like that,” or “You have 
exaggerated that feature,” readers are likely to 
object. 

But vary as the features may from the attractive 
to the repulsive, existential philosophies seem to 
share certain common elements—just as Mr. Potato 
Head’s eyes and ears do. 

One of those common elements is the alone-ness 
of the individual, the absoluteness of man’s separa- 
tion from man. All that matters is you—there is no 
other. Schiller’s description of Egyptian philoso- 
phy—‘I am that which is. I am all, what is, what 
was, what will be’”—is probably a fair statement of 
this common element in existential thought. 

From the pen of Soren Kierkegaard the expres: 
sion of that aloneness causes us to feel a wave of 
sympathy. His reaction to the rigor mortis state of 
Christendom in Denmark a century ago is under- 
standable, producing that “passionate inwardness” 
which is characteristic of Kierkegaardian theology. 

(Continued on page 34, column 1) 
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e A Vocational Conference in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area will be held March 16-18, 1956. 
World opportunities for students in various profes- 
sional fields will be considered as presented by 
Christians now serving in these professions. 


e During six recent week-ends, the Northwest staff 
met with a different college group for their own Week- 
end Retreat, with 14 professed conversions as a result. 
Most of these took place on campus afterward through 
person-to-person conversations. 


e Three girls at Smith College, Northampton, 
(Mass.) meet daily for a half hour of devotions, 
fellowship and prayer. Elise Miller writes that “all 
say they have grown so much through these day-by- 
day meetings.” 


e@ According to Paul Fromer, God has been teaching 
Southern California students that the family unity of the 
Christians in an IVCF group is a prerequisite to effective 
evangelism, and is a situation Christ died to produce. 
Consequently there were three new student conferences 
in Southern California designed to draw the whole fam- 
ily of Christ together early in the school year. 


e Normal University (Illinois) 1vcF has begun 
to send out a monthly prayer letter to all alumni 
and other friends. This is prepared, Courtney Fur- 
man says, along the lines of the national INTER- 
CESSOR, with a request for each day. Dorothy 
Farmer (New York), Mary Beaton (Ohio), Ruth 
Gordon (Western Penna.) and John Hermanson 
(Southeast) have similar prayer letters. 


e Dr. Cornelius Van Til (Westminster Seminary) re- 


cently spoke on the problem of sin at Temple (U.) Chris- 
tian Fellowship, Philadelphia. Temple's IVCF holds a 
weekly luncheon get-together each Tuesday. 


e Paul Clapp was a member of the first (1945) 
IVCF group at Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
later attended Providence Bible Institute where 
he was active in FMF. After a brief period of mis- 
sionary service in Africa (with sim), he was in- 
valided home. In November Paul, who had been a 
faithful witness at Union College as well as in 
Africa, was called Home, leaving a wife and two 
sons. 


e@ Brown U. and Pembroke College (Providence, 
R. 1.) meet together one Sunday afternoon each month 
at Faunce House. A speaker is generally announced for 
this 2:30 p.m. meeting, followed by a ‘Coffee Hour.” 


e Wheaton College (Ill.) FMF is trying out a 
new program this year. In addition to weekly 
speaker meetings, students are meeting occasionally 
in small informal discussion groups to consider 
topics related to world evangelization—a program, 
according to Tom Howard, “not designed for a 
select few . . . definitely planning to ‘go to the 
field,” but for lit, poly sci., chem and other majors. 
Purpose: “to consider God’s claims on our lives and 
intelligently face issues . . . which mean life or 
death to millions.” 


e@ After the Yale-Harvard game (held at Yale this 
year) an Inter-Varsity banquet was held with Paul 
Little, IVCF Secretary for Foreign Student Activities as 
speaker. Dr. Douglas Feaver, Yale faculty member in 


(Continued on page 35, column 1) 








